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THE APOTHEOSIS OF ST. THOMAS 


(Zurbaran-Seville Museum) 
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‘NON NOVA, SED NOVITER’ 


Seven hundred years ago a desperate plea from a friar on the 
Islamic missions in Spain was heard by a friar in the Dominican 
studium in Paris. And St. Thomas in his cell between lectures began 
the work which has come down to us as the Suma Contra Gentiles: 
On the Truth of the Catholic Faith. 

Perhaps in no other work does St. Thomas stand forth so sharply 
as the Christian apologist alert to the call of his own time. That the 
intervening years have not subtracted from its enduring value is clear 
in 1958. The evidence is in the rack of pocket books in the local drug 
store where the Suma Contra Gentiles may be found—as well as 
Mickey Spillane and Ellery Queen. 

St. Thomas and his master St. Albert had met with violent as- 
saults at the University of Paris. On the left, so to speak, followers 
of the Arabian philosopher Averroes sought to force his interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle on the Church. And on the right the purists still re- 
sisted the astounding “innovation” of the Dominicans which adapted 
the pagan Aristotle to the service of the faith. Was the same battle to 
be waged all over again in Spain? We know the answer. The Contra 
Gentiles was the weapon fashioned by St. Thomas for use in the thick 
of the fight for mens’ souls against the teachers of Averroes in that 
Arab-ridden land. And yet in marshalling his forces he remained pa- 
tient, reasoning, calm. Seeking to win mens’ hearts for Christ through 
their minds, he would provoke as little distraction as possible from 
their unruly emotions. 

These three key notes of Christian apologetic tradition—truth, 
contemporaneousness and an understanding charity—stand out char- 
acteristically in this work of St. Thomas. And no pontiffs have shown 
themselves more keenly alive to this flexibility-in-immutability than 
the great teaching popes of the past century. St. Paul had proclaimed: 
“What Jesus Christ was yesterday, and is today He remains forever” 
(Heb. 13:8). Pope Benedict XV had declared: “Nihil innovetur nisi 
quod traditum est” (Encyc. Ad Beatissimi). It remained for Pope 
Pius XII to graphically summarize the manner in which the Church 
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reintroduces the eternal truths to each new age: “Non nova, sed novi- 
ter” (Address, May 31, 1954). The objective in Christian apologetics 
is not new truths, only “those which have been handed down” from 
the beginning—but ever more articulately expressed and sharply ap- 
plied, in modes and by weapons adapted to the times. 

With this objective in focus, Dominicana presents this issue. We 
look at some of the manifold problems which face Holy Mother 
Church today. First from factors which transcend organized religion 
—in philosophy (Vision of Order) and in science (Science Re- 
deemed). Then we consider those who join with Her in worshipping 
the One God, but do not receive His Son (Islam on the March, 
Abraham and His Seed Forever); and at those whose protracted 
severance from Her is sadly mourned (Ecumenical Quest for Unity, 
Rome Looks to the East.) Finally we turn to the Church Herself and 
to those special helpers Divine Providence has given Her in the last 
hundred years (Century Since Lourdes, Saints in Our Day). 


“It is in the province of the one science to pursue one of two contraries and 
to oppose the other; just as medicine strives to produce health and eliminate 
sickness. Hence, just as it is proper to the wise man to meditate on the truth— 
especially insofar as this is concerned with the first principle—and to teach it to 
others, it is likewise his duty to fight against the contrary falsehood. 

“This two-fold office of the wise man is nicely manifested from the mouth of 
Holy Wisdom (Prov. 8:7): that is, to proclaim the divine truth (which is truth 
in the most proper sense of the word) after having himself meditated on it; and 
this is touched upon by the words, ‘My mouth shall meditate truth.’ And secondly, 
to attack the error contrary to this truth, which is signified by the words, ‘and 
my lips shall hate wickedness.’ For ‘wickedness’ designates that falsehood which 
is contrary to divine truth, which in turn is called “piety;” thus the contrary 
falsehood receives the name of “impiety.” Summa Contra Gentiles I, 1. 





NEW DOMINICANA SCHEDULE 


With this issue Dominicana will be published in 
Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter issues, rather than in 
March, June, September and December as heretofore. 
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Faculty Honors at Providence College 


At the end of the regular faculty meeting held on Thursday, 
February 6th, honorary M.A. degrees were conferred upon those 
faculty members who have served at Providence College for 10 years 
or more. Three Fathers with over 30 years of service at the College 
were awarded honorary LL.D. degrees. The candidates were pre- 
sented to the Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., President of Provi- 
dence College, who conferred the degrees, by the Dean of Faculty, 


the Rev. Vincent C. Dore, O.P. 


A list follows naming the members who received the degrees, the 
length of service at the College, and the degrees received : 


DOCTOR OF LAWS No. Yrs. at P.C. 


Rev. Francis Ambrose Howley ------ 38 
Rev. Daniel Michael Galliher ------ 37 
Rev. Patrick Pius Heasley -..--.--- 33 
MASTER OF ARTS 

Rev. Joseph Urban Bergkamp -.---- 30 
Mr. John Joseph Hanley .....------ 27 
Rev. Edward Henry Schmidt --.----- 27 
Rev. Joseph John Sullivan -..--..--- 26 
Rev. Philip Cyprian Skehan -....--- 25 
Rey. Raymond Stephen McGonagle -. 23 
Rev. John Thomas McGregor -.----- 23 
Rev. James Luke McKenney ----.-.---- 23 
Rev. Nicholas Hugh Serror --.------ 23 
Rev. Joseph David Donovan -..-.-- 22 
Rev. Edward Lawrence Hunt ------- 22 
Rev. Robert Gabriel Quinn --.----- 22 
Rev. Robert Donald Reilly -..------- 22 
Rev. Frederick Cornelius Hickey -..- 21 
Dr. Edwin Basil O'Reilly -..-..----- 21 
Rev. Leo Stephen Cannon -..------- 20 
Mr. Joseph Daniel Murphy --------- 20 
Rev. John Camillus Rubba --.-.---- 20 
Rev. Leo Edgar Schnell --.-.------- 20 
Rev. Aloysius Basil Begley --.----- 19 
Rev, John Vincent Fitzgerald ------ 19 
Rev. Edward Henry Gallagher ------ 19 


Rev. William Justin Dillon -....--- 18 
Rev. Ernest Albert Hogan --...----- 17 
Rev. Edward Aquinas McDermott... 17 
Rev. Edwin Ignatius Masterson -... 17 
Rev. Devid Arthur O’Connell --.----- 17 
Rev. Charles Bernardine Quirk ---.--- 17 
Mr. Maurice Joseph Timlin -.-.------ 17 
Rev. Daniel Flavian Reilly -....-.--- 16 
Rev. Edward Boniface Halton ------ 15 
Rev. Francis Louis Kelly .......---- 15 
Rev. Charles Valerian Reichart - -- -- 15 
Rev. Walter Angelus Murtaugh ----- 14 
Rev. James Walter Hackett --.----- 13% 
Mr. Matthew Francis Flynn ...----- 13 
Rev. George Celestine McGergor -... 13 
Mr. Quinlan Joseph Shea -..-.----- 13 
Mr. John Joseph Breen -....-.----- 11 
Dr. William Joseph Schwab ....---- W 
Mr. William Arthur Fish -....----- 10% 
Mr. Harry Anthony Coates .....---- 10 
Mr. Jean Iver Drans -.--.-.-.----- 10 
Mr. Louis Charles FitzGerold -_.---- 10 
Rev. Paul Michael James -.--.---- 10 
Mr. Peter Louis. ....-2<cccceecesns 10 
Rev. Francis Robert Prout .....-.--- 10 
Rev. Herman Damian Schneider -.-. 10 
Mr. Salvatore Gino Scotti .....---- 10 


Dominicana joins in this well-merited tribute for faithful years 
of service in the Dominican educational apostolate. 











A VISION OF ORDER 


Quentin Lister, O.P. 


“How exquisite the irony! Sputnik still travels its orbit around the place 
where Earth was—now deserted. Tiny symbol of man’s intelligence, 
circling the void which man has chosen in his madness. . . .” 


—Memoirs of an Archangel, 2001 A.D. 


OULD IT BE IMPERTINENT to say: the world is in a 
muddle! Would it be pessimistic? A contemporary voice 
has called the temper of the time a “distraction from dis- 

traction by distraction.” Perhaps a better word is disorder—in every 
sphere, but especially in thought. And this is just now crucial. For 
thought bears action. And, by the sheer circumstance of present tech- 
nological strides, man possesses the instruments of his own destruc- 
tion. He is walking a tightrope of annihilation. One giddy step and 
. .. the consequence is rather sobering. 

Diagnosis: Disorders in contemporary thought are legion. But 
the main offenders in the West are perhaps Communism, Existential- 
ism, and Naturalism.! Outside the ambit of essentially Christian 
ideas, men fall more or less into one of these three currents of 
thought, consciously or unconsciously: by the cast of their minds, by 
the ideals of their aspirations, by the action of their lives. 

Introduction: These “isms” are no strangers to us. Nor is it a 
novel suggestion that they leave a wake of confusion in the minds 
of their adepts. They begin and they end in disorder. Why? Because 
the fabric of a man’s philosophical Anschauung is woven from the 
threads of daily experiential contact with reality. Now, reality as 
seen through the crooked lenses of Marx, Sartre, or Dewey is a dis- 
tortion. One sees the world as a war between atoms; another as the 
void of non-being; the third as a maze of facts. 
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The Communist: This is he who looks out into the world of 
spinning atoms and misses the order of their atomic structure. With 
an imaginative solution worthy of the Greeks (and, in fact, “bor- 
rowed” from them) he sees, not the battle of the frogs and mice, but 
the battle of the atoms. “Matter is in constant motion,” he muses, 
“and it’s positively dialectical.” As my mind is a scramble of possibili- 
ties, when searching the answer to a problem, as I weigh now one, now 
another in the battle for truth, as I become mentally a delicate inter- 
play of point and counterpoint issuing in eventual solution: so this 
dialectical process of the mind is mirrored in a universal fray—atom 
vs. atom, brute vs. brute, tribe vs. tribe, action-reaction, capitalism- 
communism, thesis-antithesis, evolving into a new synthesis. 

The Existentialist: This philosopher wears a long face, for his 
outlook is drear. With him, we are back to the tohu-bohu of Genesis, 
back to the seething primeval chaos—except that the spirit of God 
will never breathe order and design into it. For the atheistic type of 
existentialist, God does not exist. No God, no planning Mind, no 
divine Artisan conceiving within Himself the ideas, the essences of 
things, and executing them in a work of creation. Nothing left but 
mere vacuity. Life for the Existentialist is a formless batter to be 
beaten into some shape by man’s frenzied efforts at self-realization. 
Only in operation is there salvation. Only in action is there meaning. 
Only in the daily agony of “engagement” is there escape from the 
suffocating toils of shapelessness, the enigma of non-being. The result 
is inevitable: despair, frustration, anxiety to arrive at being some- 
thing definite. But, as Lewis Carroll might say, “If one starts from 
nowhere, though intending to get somewhere, one won’t get very 
much of anywhere!” 


The Naturalist: Philosophers of this stamp conjure up images 
of the specimen-collector of flora and fauna, or the Babbitt type busi- 
nessman : seeing only the facts, respecting only the facts, demanding 
only the facts. For the Naturalist sees no further than the itemized 
file on his desk. A glance at the universe reveals to him no more than 
a teeming mass of particulars. Far from seeing beyond the fact to 
something above it, he secs none but the most superficial relations 
between fact and fact. He is convinced that the supernatural is myth 
and bogus: a pleasant pipe-dream which cannot stand up under the 
acid test of micro- stetho- or telescope. He is religiously pledged to 
the “values” of humanity and progress. (Strange generalizations for 
a man of his concrete tastes, one reflects.) Convinced that the salva- 
tion of mankind lies in a passionate devotion to the scientific method, 
the Naturalist hopes that future generations may straddle and cata- 
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logue this universe of facts. For the present, he remains in the laby- 
rinth, avidly clutching fact after fact. And again a voice intones: 


“Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge? 
Where is the knowledge we have lost in information?” 


The common error: These, then, are the ideas currently deter- 
mining the action of many. Their common error is to have over- 
looked the obvious, or to have “had the experience but missed the 
meaning,” in the words of T. S. Eliot. Although there is a message 
written all over the face of creation, their myopic vision has not 
deciphered it. They have not proceeded with St. Paul from the vist- 
bilia of this world to the invisibilia beyond. They have been looking 
at the facts, instead of through the facts. Communism and Natural- 
ism, because that is all they see. Existentialism, because with a cava- 
lier sweep of the eraser it has cancelled from the blackboard of 
reality the Prime Postulate, the ultra-factual Fact. 


A realistic approach: To avoid the real is idealistic; to miss it is 
gross negligence. To distort it is a lie. If we are to preserve our men- 
tal sanity, there is need today of a profoundly realistic philosophy : one 
grounded on a true and undistorted interpretation of reality. But what 
will a penetrating glance at the world reveal? A fact beyond the facts: 
order—and its inevitable explanation : intelligence. 


The fact beyond the facts—order: Man cannot study intently the 
phenomena of reality without sooner or later experiencing a vision of 
order. Things are inter-related: as similar to dissimilar, cause to 
effect, etc. A vast network of relations connects things, and not merely 
on one, but on many different levels. About the easiest way to become 
experientially conscious of this is to upset the equilibrium. On the 
physical level, throw a stone up. It will come down by dint of some 
invisible law. On the moral level, injure society by an intrusion upon 
the common good. Short-change your tax collector, for example, or 
snub your draft board. You will soon pay the penalty of society’s 
outraged rights. 


The consequence of order: Order is not mere succession. It is 
defined as “the relation of one to another according to prior and 
posterior.” It signifies not just one thing after another, but one from 
another (material); according to another (plan, exemplar, design) ; 
by another (agent); for another (purpose, end.) Order implies the 
relation of cause to effect: an agent working in some material, for 
a certain end, and according to a plan. Order, ultimately, implies 
intelligence. 
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The order of natural things. A. Natural Philosophy: With this 
in mind, we cannot focus our attention upon the various levels of 
reality for long without beginning to lisp out their meaning. But let 
us explore in somewhat more detail—say, the order of natural things. 
This is the realm of the Natural Philosopher. He it is who is intrigued 
by the mystery of motion, the ebb and flow, the constant flux : motion 
from one place to another, change from one quality to another, the 
cycle of generation and corruption. His task is to explain this phe- 
nomenon. What is this vesture worn by all visible realities? 


His answer is that motion is a half-way state between imper- 
fection and perfection. It is an actual tendency of a body toward a 
perfection not yet had, from the state of imperfection originally had. 
This may not impress us. And even the precise definition of motion 
as “the act of a being in potency, insofar as it is in potency” may not 
seem much of a contribution. Actually it is world-shaking. For it 
points the finger of undeniable, factual evidence to an original source 
for this motion, this passing from imperfection to perfection. It de- 
mands an explanation of a communicated perfection, encountered in 
all moving bodies, yet accounted for by none of them. In philosophy’s 
terse language: 


Manifestly some things are moved in the world. 

But everything moved, is moved by another. 

But there cannot be an infinity of moved movers. 

Therefore: It is necessary to arrive at some 
Prime Mover, which is unmoved.3 


Precisely here lies the answer that can counteract communistic 
principles. Yes, matter is in motion. But not of itself. A communist 
may not admit that the Prime Mover is God, but he cannot deny its 
causality. Nor can he continue to call matter “dialectical.” The uni- 
verse is not a horror of mutual antagonism and struggle-to-the-death. 
It is a symphony of order and design. No need to catalogue the 
regularity of seasons, dependability of the heavenly bodies, or annual 
marvel of animal migrations. The universe confesses its own order. 
But this is the trademark of one thing: mind and intelligence. Once 
again we work from the facts of experience back to the sole explana- 
tion—from order back to an ordering Mind. 

B. Metaphysics: Nature’s deepest secret, though prodded by the 
Natural Philosopher, as yet remains unexposed to view. When he 
has been fascinated by the cosmos in motion; when he has turned 
within to explore the intricacies of his own soul; then he reverts to 
the universe in a sweeping gaze vast enough to embrace everything 
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that is. And his wonder is awakened by the phenomenon of being: 
everything that is vibrant with existence. Being—the common de- 
nominator, possessing which, all things may rub shoulders. The apple, 
the field mouse, de Pompadour’s wig—all are. This is the ne plus 
ultra. Possibilities may be interesting, but they either “is” or they 
“ain’t.” Existence may be accidental to a thing, but it is the bare mini- 
mum for actuality—a rather momentous minimum. 

This vision of being opens up exciting horizons. If man can 
know a common attribute of absolutely everything that exists, ever 
did, or ever will, then his power of knowing is somehow infinite 
True, for this universality of vision, man must pay the price of partial 
obscurity. He does not grasp the concept of being with the precision, 
say, of soft leather, a drifting cloud, or the postman crunching up the 
gravel path—more concrete, sensibly grasped realities. But the idea, 
“being,” like the recurring glints of a shimmering diamond, constantly 
reveals new riches, implicitly contained, but heretofore embedded in 
the obscurity of its very brilliance. These qualities concomitant with 
whatever has some mite of being are, of course, what are commonly 
called the transcendentals, i.e., things of such universal application 
as: truth, goodness, beauty, etc. 

Man’s peculiar mode of knowing such things as “being” is rooted 
in his ability to grasp analogies: those proportionate similarities of 
otherwise dissimilar things. This capacity is the hallmark of genius 
according to Aristotle. It is also the stumbling block of the literal- 
minded and pedantic, as the 14th century so vividly demonstrates. 
One main cause of the Scholastic decline was Occam’s Nominalism: 
an insistence that such universal, analogical concepts as “being” are 
mere words and not reality. The consequence of this lamentable error 
was a dismissal of any analogous knowledge of reality. Occam’s razor 
severed man’s toehold on the infinite. 

Analogy is really the key that opens the door of philosophical 
speculation. Fitted by nature to know most properly the sensible, 
material realities surrounding him, man can only rise above this level 
(to his own spiritual soul, an angel, or God) or probe below (into 
the murky mists of prime matter underlying all mundane reality) 
by such a tool as analogy—his “third eye” which sees more of reality, 
but blurs with super-vision. Those who would foreswear this tool, 
must circle the sodden trenches of the factual. Unhappy ones! Never 
to soar aloft on the wings of an inspired poetry or metaphysic. But 
those who have had the vision of order, who have not denied the 
sudden visitation of being, can travel the life-line of analogy back 
to the very source of being, the cause of their common legacy. They 
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can, by an unshatterable chain of rational argument, reach out and 
touch the Supreme Being. Analogy has led them home. 

The Christian recognizes this First Being as God. Reasoning 
further, he proclaims the First Being to contain all the richness and 
perfection of infinite being. Other things are seen as mere partici- 
pations of the absolute being which is God’s. The essences of created 
realities are reflections of the Divine Essence, which is imitable in 
infinite ways. Thus, the Christian can face the world with a certainty 
unknown to the Existentialist anxiously facing the void. 

Thomism: The burden of this essay has been to point up the 
need of a realistic philosophy today. Such is Thomism: that body of 
doctrine, that unique spirit to be found in the various writings of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Grounded upon the sturdy realism of Aristotle, it 
stands midway between the idealism of Plato, Aristotle’s master, and 
the comparative materialism of the pre-Socratics. The doctrine speaks 
for itself. The history of philosophy seconds that voice. But the most 
reassuring voice of Catholics is the majestic proclamation of Peter, 
“Ite ad Thomam.” As Pius XI has said: 


“In order to avoid the errors which are the primary cause of all the 
miseries of our time, it is necessary now, as never before, to hold fast 
to the teachings of St. Thomas” (Studiorum Ducem). 


Accent on the accidental: Philosophy’s values are eternal and 
immutable. As the noblest of purely human pursuits, it was called 
“divine” by Aristotle, whose giant intellect stood captive in humble, 
childlike wonderment before a discipline, enabling him to reach, how- 
ever faintly, the ultimate cause of all. And what of us? 

Our generation does not need a mystical Pseudo-Denys to sing 
the twilight beauties of the via negativa; nor an imprisoned Boethius 
to sigh of Philosophy’s sweet consolation. Our tonic is not to con- 
sider philosophy’s sublime role as the handmaid of theological specu- 
lation. All these values are true and will not pass away. But we, 
among today’s disordered minds ... ? Doesn’t our peril lie in never 
having tried to know a true philosophy. Still, it is not too late. 

So it cannot be thought apocalyptic to emphasize the timeliness 
of Thomism. It cannot be thought opportunistic to pounce upon an 
accidental consideration. In time of crisis, the accidental often as- 
sumes monumental proportion. Man, by the urgent bent of his in- 
tellectual nature will rationalize—if not according to reality, then 
independent of it. This is the first symptom of approaching chaos, 
especially since the advent of those somewhat embarrassing compan- 
ions of an uneasy twentieth century : the atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
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The cards are on the table. Which will it be? Reason or unreason? 
Order or disorder? Being or non-being? 

Epilogue: Our age yearns for one thing in its calmer moments: 
world peace. But external peace can only be founded on internal 
peace, which is defined: the tranquillity of order. This is the peace 
that filled St. Thomas’ soul. He found it by opening his mind and 
heart to the vision of order presented by creation. Let us open ours 
to that selfsame vision, that seeing we may see, and hearing we may 
hear, and our being may be flooded with that peace we so ardently 
seek. 

O Thoma, duc nos per visibilia hujus mundi ad invisibilia Dei, 
in quo est summa Veritas et vera Pax. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Under this last “standard” is included—at the risk of a philosophical pec- 
cadillo—Logical Positivism. Suffice it for our purpose that both systems em- 
phasize the natural and idolize the fact. 

2St. Thomas ennumerated four such orders: the natural, logical, moral, 
and artistic (mechanical). Jn Libros Ethicorum, L 1, lect. 1. 

3 Only the skeletal lines of argumentation can be here presented, as a hint 
of what man’s reason can accomplish. The wealth of missing detail can be sup- 
plied by recourse to the classical “five ways” of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

4eg., the common word “healthy,” when applied to both food and com- 
plexion in relation to the body (in which alone health is properly found) carries 
different nuances in each instance: cause of health; sign of health; proper 
subject of health. 


From the foregoing it is evident that God produces his effects according to 
his Wisdom. According to the Philosopher, it is the mark of a wise man to place 
things in order. For ordering of things can only come about through a knowledge 
of the relationship and proportion of the things placed in order—to each other, 
and to some higher being which is the end of them all. For the very order which 
things have to each other is because of their being ordered to an end. Now only 
one having intelligence can know the relationships and proportions of things to 
each other. And to judge of things through their highest causes is the province 
of wisdom. So it must be that all ordering is done through the wisdom of some 
intelligent being. And so even in the mechanical arts architects are called wise 
men in their own speciality. But things which are the handiwork of God do not 
have their order to each other by mere chance—since their order is unvarying, 
or most habitual. And so it is clear that God produced things in existence by 
placing them in order. So it is that through his wisdom God produced things in 
existence. Summa Contra Gentiles II, 24. 




















SCIENCE REDEEMED 


Colman Jerman, O.P. 


well disproven the existence of God, and was in a position 

to discard the Christian faith as a useless relic of the super- 
stitious Middle Ages. Astronomers were content to explain the origin, 
design and working of the universe without any reference to an ex- 
ternal Cause; mathematicians claimed for their science the place 
formerly occupied by philosophy and theology; evolutionists traced 
the origin of man to the lower animals without any recourse to a 
“special creation” of the incorporeal, human soul; anatomists simu- 
lated puzzlement at not being able to find the human soul in all their 
probings into the human body. 

The Bible also came in for its share of adverse criticism. Errors 
beyond count were attributed to the sacred authors, thus throwing 
on the Sacred Scriptures a thick shadow of doubt and suspicion. The 
Book of Genesis seemed especially vulnerable. How could light have 
been created the “first day,” if the sun, moon and stars didn’t appear 
until the “fourth day?” The description of the four rivers of Para- 
dise defied geographical verification. God was pictured as condemn- 
ing the serpent to crawling on its stomach, and zoologists wondered 
how it was supposed to have gotten around before that. Cain and 
Abel, the immediate offspring of Adam and Eve, are listed as a 
tiller of the soil and a shepherd repectively, but anthropologists were 
sure that farming of whatever variety was a relatively late develop- 
ment in the history of mankind. Of course the longevity of the patri- 
archs had always been something of a problem, and modern investi- 
gations confirmed the opinion that ancient man had lived a far shorter 
life, in general, than his later progeny. Then, when archeologists 
began finding long-lost records of other Near East peoples adjacent 
to and contemporary with the Jews of the Old Covenant, and found 
many points of comparison between, for example, Babylonian myth- 


f{ HUNDRED YEARS AGO, science thought it had pretty 
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ology and the Pentateuch, the “riddle” was solved: the Bible was 
just one more collection of fables and myths, the product of an 
imaginative, but crude, primitive mind. As a historical record, it 
was—they insisted—worthless; as a religious document, it was as 
significant as any other folklore of an unenlightened (i.e., “unscien- 
tific”) age. 


THE POPE SPEAKS 


In the light of this science-sponsored criticism of a century ago, 
it is just short of amazing that the many statements and documents 
from the pontificate of Pius XII with reference to science and the 
scientists are filled with admiration and praise and encouragement. 
Again and again, the Pope alludes to scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions of the past century or so, and his astonishment and whole- 
hearted approval seem at times unable to express themselves ade- 
quately, so deep is his appreciation and enthusiasm. In 1948, address- 
ing the Pontifical Academy of Science (!), he said in part: “Allow 
Us to express admiration for your work as students of nature, 
whether in the classroom, laboratory, workshop or factory. ... We 
limit Ourselves to mentioning just a few of the milestones on the 
long road to deeper knowledge of the periodic system of the elements, 
such as: the discovery of radium by the Curies; the atomic model of 
Rutherford and the formulation of its laws by Bohr; the discovery 
of isotopes by Aston; splitting the nucleus by bombarding atoms with 
alpha particles; the discovery of the trans-uranium elements pre- 
dicted by Fermi; the production of ‘trans-uranics’ in measurable 
quantity. . . . These are noteworthy triumphs of the human mind, 
which searches and studies the laws of nature, and beckons men to 
travel new roads.” In 1952, addressing a large gathering of astron- 
omers, the Pope invoked this “blessing” on their scientific endeavors: 
“May the modern conception of astronomical science, the goal of so 
many great men in the past, such as Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler and 
Newton, contrive to bear fruit and promote fresh advances in astro- 
physics. And may the astronomers’ vision of the universe approach 
ever closer to completeness and perfection.” 

The Pope also finds that science itself has disproven former 
“scientific” denials of the existence of God. “According as it ad- 
vances, and in flat contradiction to assertions made in the past, true 
science discovers God in an ever-increasing degree—as if God were 
waiting behind every new door opened by science.” Again, “Provi- 
dence has disposed that, just as the notion of God . . . can be gathered 
from a simple look at the world, . . . so also this same idea of God 
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finds confirmation in every new discovery and every fresh advance 
of science.” 

Deeper study of the science-religion conflict, on both sides of the 
familiar line of demarcation, had begun to suggest to scientists and 
churchmen that perhaps their differences were not so great as at 
first they appeared. The pronouncements of Pius XII came as a final 
and authoritative confirmation: science and the Church are not ir- 
reconcilable ; science and the Church should be inseparable. 


BASIS OF AGREEMENT 


“Reading between the lines” of recent papal documents on sci- 
ence, we find a 20th-century reaffirmation of a truth long recognized 
and championed by the Church, which explains how, at bottom, there 
cannot be real opposition between natural science and supernatural 
religion. The God of religion is also the God of nature. The universe 
that scientists investigate happens to be God’s universe. The Church 
is no more “afraid” of what scientists may discover or invent than 
is God himself. 

Thomistic theology explains that what things are (their essence, 
or nature) depends, not on the divine Will, but on the divine Essence. 
Creatures are necessarily reflections—albeit very imperfect—of that 
Essence. To be a creature means to mirror God. Hence, to the extent 
to which scientists discover truth in their studies of the physical uni- 
verse, to that extent they are uncovering hidden images of the one 
God, the same one God who has also made certain revelations of 
himself to man in a more intimate, more direct way—by supernatural 
revelation. Both orders of truth—scientific and religious—are then 
from and about God. He has revealed both of them. To suppose that 
science could disprove something revealed by God to his Church, 
is to suppose that God could oppose and contradict himself. In the 
ultimate analysis, as there is one God, the one supreme Truth, so 
all the various and multitudinous departments and subdepartments 
of human knowledge find in the divine Essence a perfect oneness, a 
perfect inner identity—the ultimate synthesis. 


HARMONY 


Yet the obvious fact with which we began is still with us: de 
facto, the history of science-religion conflicts is about as old as the 
human race itself, and has often been of a violent nature. If there 
cannot be conflict between science and revealed religion, how does 
it happen that there is conflict ? 

Since there cannot be real conflict, the only other possibility is 
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apparent conflict. In other words, there is a difference between science 
and a scientist, just as there is between theology and a theologian. 
While true science and true religion cannot disagree, their very human 
defenders obviously can, and rather frequently do. Incomplete knowl- 
edge, overconfidence, quick conclusions from unchecked premises, 
imperfect understanding of the other man’s technical terminology or 
point of view, a touch of unjustifiable prejudice, and a host of other 
subjective conditions explain most of mankind’s science-religion quar- 
rels; for that matter, most quarrels between any two areas of human 
enterprise. 

The case of evolution affords a good example. When the first 
theories of human evolution were being formulated, the enthusiasm 
of their proponents over the findings they had actually made gener- 
ated too great an enthusiasm over the subsequent theories. Soon they 
were “proving” much more than the initial findings warranted: man 
had a completely terrestrial origin, just like all the other animals, and 
the Church’s insistence on direct creation of man’s immaterial soul 
was paid little attention. Evolutionists thought they had disproven 
Genesis, the Catholic Church, the Middle Ages, and anything else 
that dared speak of man except in terms of the materialistic science 
then in vogue. 

Defenders of the Church, on the other hand, absolutely sure 
that some of the conclusions drawn from the various theories of evo- 
lution were erroneous, were often too quick to assume that the ini- 
tial facts—the evidence from paleonotology, embryology, etc.—were 
also erroneous, or erroneously interpreted. And the battle was on. 
Today, after several generations of evolutional-theological contro- 
versy, it is coming to be generally admitted, now that certain in- 
accuracies and presuppositions on both sides have been reviewed and 
revised, that there never was any real basis for conflict. Proponents 
of evolution have retracted much of what their over-precipitous pre- 
ceptors asserted, and have so modified their position that the very 
term “evolution” does not mean today what it meant 50 years ago. 
Conversely, the attitude of Catholic theologians and Scripture scholars 
towards evolution today would have been branded by their predeces- 
sors of just a few decades as “rash and temerarious.” As a sign of 
the changing attitude, there is the unusual case of the book Evolution 
and Dogma, written by the American priest J. A. Zahm in 1896, in 
which he attempted a reconciliation between evolution and Catholic 
teaching. In 1899, the book was put on the Index; but in 1948, it 
was taken off the Index. Of course, it had never been condemned as 
heretical; but the circumstances of the times made it dangerous. For 
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a long time, evolution, in the minds of many, would continue to 
mean materialistic, God-less evolution. In such a context, any support 
of evolutionary theories was likely to give the wrong impression. 
But now, the situation has changed: 


HELP FROM SCIENCE? 


The transition from mutual antagonism to mutual harmony is 
now an accomplished fact, and universally agreed to—at least in the 
upper echelons of scholarship. But beyond mere non-incompatibility, 
may we say that modern science and revealed religion are, at least 
in some sense, complementary? In the practical order, or as regards 
“applied science,” there can be no legitimate doubt. To mention but 
one of a thousand examples, the efficiency of modern communications 
has greatly facilitated the establishment of a native clergy and hier- 
archy in mission lands. 

In the speculative order, “pure science” has also made its con- 
tributions. This seems particularly striking in the field of Scripture 
studies. It is no exaggeration to say that there has been a greater 
advance in the solution of vexing biblical problems in the past 50 
years than in the preceding 500; and much of this is due, directly 
or indirectly, to various modern sciences. For example, the objections 
raised against Genesis occasioned intensive study of that and other 
related books of the Old Testament. From this, and the invaluable 
assistance of modern archeology, there has developed an interpreta- 
tion of the Pentateuch at once completely in line with what science 
has found or ever will find, and yet rich in religious significance as 
perhaps not even dreamed of by exegetes of preceding centuries.” 
The modern. sciences, showing once and for all that these ancient 
books cannot be taken at their “face value,” far from “disproving” 
them or depreciating their religious importance, have opened the 
door to treasures of religious meaningfulness that might otherwise 
have remained hidden for 20 more centuries. 

As for New Testament studies, the 1948 discovery of the Dead 
Sea scrolls of the 1st century Qumran community of Essenes repre- 
sents a brilliant example of science-religion cooperation that has al- 
ready thrown much light on the Scriptures, especially the Johan- 
nine writings. Here again, rash “scholarship” thought it had found 
a weapon for debunking and debasing the New Testament and the 
Church of the New Testament; but on the contrary, even within ten 
years of their discovery, the Qumran scrolls have proved a great 
blessing to scholars very much a part of that Church. 

So also, Church-psychiatry relations, which started out on such 
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an unhappy basis, have by no means remained so. To date, only a 
token of the immense possibilities psychiatry has ultimately to offer 
has come to the surface, and yet the benefit to humanity has been 
considerable. Catholic theologians predict much help from psychiatry 
and its allied sciences, again on both the speculative and practical 
level.® 


THE CATHOLIC SCIENTIST 


Pius XII has supplied the initial impulse and direction for spot- 
lighting the role of the scientist in contemporary society from a re- 
ligious point of view: “We are humble servants, pilgrims to God 
through nature and truth, the agents of a joyous adventure. Your 
task (scientists’) is to know and to increase humanity’s treasures of 
knowledge. It is a work of love, not of dissension, akin to the work 
of the Church.” 

In outlining the vocation of the Catholic scientist, we can do no 
better than quote Father L. J. McGinley, S.J., President of Fordham 
University : * “In the unceasing quest for truth, the religious scientist 
finds his vocation. The facts he discovers are as truly ‘of God’ as 
those mediated by God’s Church. In fact, were science not existent 
the Church would eventually have to invent it, so that the full Chris- 
tian mission of penetrating reality to the last iota of created per- 
fection might be accomplished. It is the unique vocation of the re- 
ligious scientist to share in this sacred task.” 

He points out a further prerogative of the scientist: “. . . to share 
in the redemptive mission of the Christian Church toward the created 
universe. ... However much the world may be regarded as a stranger 
and an enemy in other philosophies and creeds, to the Church it is a 
helpmate, in travail and bondage until it too shares in Christ’s redemp- 
tion. . . . It is the Christian’s co-redemptive task to give to every 
bright new creature man can fashion or uncover that commitment to 
Christ which only man can give, and to do this by an ever deeper 
knowledge of created nature and an ever more disciplined dedica- 
tion of its use. This is the meaning of the role ‘to restore all things 
in Christ.’ This is most especially and most sublimely the redemptive 
vocation of the religious scientist.” 


FOOTNOTES 


1 For a succinct, yet complete, summary of the present state of evolutionary 
theory, from both a scientific and religious point of view, cf. J. Franklin Ewing, 
S.J., “Human Evolution—1956,” in the Anthropological Quarterly, Vol. 29, No. 
4, Oct. 1956, pp. 91-139. The Appendix, “The Present Catholic Attitude towards 
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Evolution,” was also reprinted in the Catholic Mind, Vol. 55, April 1957, pp. 
120-30. 

2 While we cannot go into this matter more deeply here, reference should 
be made to three recent, outstanding books on the subject, all written at the 
“popular” level: 4 Path Through Genesis, by Bruce Vawter, C.M. (Sheed & 
Ward, 1956), provides an “easy” commentary on the whole book, incorporating 
the results of recent scholarship on its many difficulties; Beginnings, by Charles 
Hauret (Priory Press, 1955), digs more deeply into the first 11 chapters, and 
is especially valuable for religion teachers; The Two-Edged Sword, by John L. 
McKenzie, S.J. (Bruce, 1956), provides an extensive background for an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the whole Old Testament. 

3 Already, the Catholic literature on this subject is very extensive; suffice 
it to cite but one outstanding representative: God and the Unconscious, by Vic- 
tor White, O.P. (Regnery, 1952). 

4 Excerpts from a sermon delivered at the “Science Mass” in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, Dec. 30, 1956. The complete text may be found in 
Thought, Vol. 31, No. 123, Winter 1956-57, pp. 487-94; or in the Catholic Mind, 
Vol. 55, No. 1132, July-Aug. 1957, pp. 298-304. 


“Now even though the truth of the Christian faith exceeds the capacity of 
human reason, still those things which reason does know by its natural endow- 
ment can in no wise be contrary to the truths of faith. For on the one hand those 
principles which are in the reasoning power by its very nature are so obviously 
true that we cannot possibly think them to be false. Nor is it possible, on the 
other hand, to believe that the tenets of the faith are false, since these are so 
evidently confirmed by God. Therefore, since only the false is contrary to the 
true—as is clear from the very definition of the two—it is impossible that the 
aforesaid truths of faith should be opposed to the naturally known principles of 
reason. 

“From this we may conclude of any arguments whatsoever that may be posed 
against the teachings of faith, that these arguments have been incorrectly de- 
duced from the self-evident principles of reason, which are the basis of all 
natural knowledge. Hence such arguments lack demonstrative force; they are 
sophistical, or at best probable. Which certainly leaves room for answering them.” 


Summa Contra Gentiles 1, 7 











ECUMENICAL QUEST FOR UNITY 


Basil Boyd, 0.P. 


HE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN is like to leaven, which a 

woman took and hid in three measures of wheat, until the 

whole was leavened” (Mt. 13:33). Like leaven: none of 
Our Lord's parables better expresses the role of the Church in 
human history. The prolongation of Christ’s redemptive mission 
in His Mystical Body has as its end the utter Christianization of 
all things—to make all things new in Christ. Far from complete, 
this work of transformation must go on. Yet how many obstacles 
seem to loom up in the Church’s path! No sooner is one problem 
solved than another and greater opens up before her. She con- 
verted the Roman Empire; only to face the barbarian invasion. 
She welded the barbaric tribes into that supreme civilization 
known as Medieval Christendom, had barely finished the task, 
and then: the Protestant Reformation! 

And the Reformation, with millions of souls estranged from 
the Church’s motherly care, with the scandal of religious cleavage 
and conflict in the very heart of Christendom—the Reformation 
is still with us. We may take heart, of course, in the knowledge 
that Christ’s Church has ever triumphed and indeed has borne 
much fruit in overcoming such challenges. Indeed, a glance at 
history reveals how the Church has profited in many ways from 
the stimulating impact of Protestantism: martyrs, and more— 
the great perfecting of her dogmatic position by the Council of 
Trent and Counter-Reformation theologians; the rise of new 
religious orders and the revitalizing of old ones; and an apostolic 
solicitude which has already drawn great numbers back to her 
fold. Even so, much remains to be done. The end of the present 
crisis is still far away; it is, in fact, not even in sight. 

Within the past few decades, however, divided Christendom 
has entered a new phase. The Christian conscience simply cannot 
continue to reconcile the existent religious fragmentation with 
the explicit words of Christ. In their deep concern, many Protes- 
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tant leaders have been drawn together in a great religious move- 
ment, dedicated to the world-wide unification of all Christian 
bodies, and known as the Ecumenical Movement. First harbin- 
gered in 1910 and furthered by important meetings in 1919, 1925, 
and 1936, ecumenism took concrete shape after the War, when 
the World Council of Churches was formed at Amsterdam in 
1948. 

The Council itself hardly represents that unity which is a 
mark of Christ’s Church. It is not itself a church, and has of itself 
little authority. It does function, however, as an effective instru- 
ment for inter-church cooperation in the practical order—the 
missions, social concerns and so forth. Far more important, 
though, is the Council’s position as the focus and more concretely 
the forum and clearing-house of non-Catholic Christianity’s quest 
to recover the seamless garment of religious unity. Most Catho- 
lics, unfortunately, have little appreciation of the sincere enthu- 
siasm this movement has awakened in the best minds of non- 
Catholic Christianity. But as one observer has pointed out: 


We must distinguish between the scope of the Council and its hope. 
Beyond the very limited scope of union as expressly and pithily stated 
by the constitution, there is present in all participants a strong ecumeni- 
cal hope which goes far ahead of the constitutional declarations. . 
The goal is a united Christian Church.1 


This hope is echoed outside the Council by the most influential 
voices of Protestantism: of such representative organs as the 
Christian Century very few issues appear which touch in no way 
on the ecumenical issue. Yet one of the most important, and most 
obvious notes evidenced in discussions is the great divergence of 
viewpoints which the Council embraces—the end-product, we 
might say, of four centuries of doctrinal anarchy in the name of 
“private judgment.” Luther’s denial of the existence within 
Christianity of a single authoritative voice was the inevitable 
forerunner of views ranging from a near-Catholic self-identifica- 
tion with the One visible Church, as professed by Byzantine dis- 
sidents and Anglicans, to a notion of the invisible bond of the 
elect, which hearkens back to Wiclif and the first Reformers. 
Growing awareness of this fuzziness of purpose was clearly in- 
dicated by last summer's meeting of Faith and Order, a partly 
independent arm of the Council, at Oberlin, Ohio; the problem 
faced, and not really solved, by the delegates was a basic one: 
“The Unity We Seek.” 
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How does the Catholic Church react to Ecumenism? As is 
well known, she takes no formal part in its gatherings; and this 
refusal on her part marks the most critical gap in the Council’s 
membership. Even non-Catholics, however, must be aware of the 
reasons we profess for this stand. In Catholic belief, the “one fold 
and one shepherd” need not be sought, as something yet to be; 
the una Sancta already exists as a visible concrete reality, and it 
is the Church of Rome. She vindicates in herself the four marks 
—one, holy, Catholic, and apostolic—and invites all to find at the 
chair of Peter the unity Christ promised. And woe to her if she 
preach not this Gospel ; the Church would be false to her Founder 
if she did not proclaim to all who would be saved the obligation 
of joining her ranks. 

Why is it that our non-Catholic brethren who have heard all 
this before fail to be impressed? May we not reasonably assume 
that many of those outside the Church “know” our doctrine but 
that they do not know what it means. Do not, and generally can- 
not—upbringing, family loyalty, personal conviction and reli- 
gious experience—all these factors contribute to a preoccupa- 
tion with the goodness and beauty and value of their own con- 
victions. It is well for Catholics to remember this in striving to 
understand why non-Catholics seek religious unity along other 
avenues than the Appian Way. 

Have we reached an impasse, then? The Church taking no 
part in Protestant moves for reunion; Protestants, in turn, re- 
jecting a union which means submission to Rome. Certainly, the 
present state of affairs simply does not warrant the impression 
that we are on the verge of Church union. Yet, today, more than 
ever before, a zeal and a thirst for the wna Sancta exists on both 
sides ; and both, in their own way, are hard at work pursuing it. 
The Church, for her part, has never been completely indifferent 
to the Ecumenical Movement. From the start the Holy See has 
attentively followed its development, and has revealed its con- 
sidered judgment in several important documents, notably Pope 
Pius XI’s encyclical Mortalium Animos (January 6, 1928) and the 
Instruction of the Holy Office on the Ecumenical Movement, issued 
in 1949 just after the formation of the World Council. Both state- 
ments affirm and explain the Church’s non-participation in the 
movement; but apart from that their tone is sympathetic and 
fatherly, yet tempered with a sober caution as to the theological 
postulates of ecumenism. 

The Instruction in 1949 described the movement as awakened 
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“.. under the inspiring grace of God .. . a source [for Catho- 
lics] of holy joy in the Lord and an inducement to lend their as- 
sistance . . . by fervent prayer.” Yet the Church wishes to warn 
ecumenists—and even more her own faithful—of certain doctri- 
nal presuppositions in the movement which manifestly endanger 
the Christian faith and which must be rejected as heretical. Thus, 
Catholics certainly cannot hold that the one True Church does 
not already exist. Other corrosive elements which act as deter- 
rents to unqualified acceptance of this movement toward reunion 
are indifferentism, anti-dogmatism, and Modernism. These fruits 
of a false liberalism which in turn resulted from excessive reli- 
ance upon “private interpretation” are still discernible factors 
impeding genuine progress toward union. 

Thus Rome sees both sides of the coin: the sincere longing for 
unity in truth and love, and the eager willingness which might settle 
for a unity on the basis of the least common denominator. It is her 
hope, it is her mission, to fight the latter tendency and foster the other, 
which she knows can lead only to herself. How to carry out this 
mission, when those concerned reject her authority? She is not 
without a program, and that program is the burden of the 1949 
Instruction. There, Catholics are given four distinct directives for 
furthering reunion. The first of these concerns all the faithful, 
and is in fact the most important. This is prayer, fervent prayer, 
coupled with fraternal charity and good example. The other 
phases of the program pertain to specialists: to bishops, priests, 
and trained theologians. Since these experts come to grips more 
directly with the ecumenical question, we should like to discuss 
their roles more fully. 

With regard to the ecumenical meetings themselves, the in- 
struction commands all local bishops to keep themselves, and 
the Holy See, well informed of any such activities taking place 
in their dioceses, while endeavoring to assist the participants in 
their search for truth and at the same time preserving Catholics 
from compromise of the Faith. To this end: 


Let them appoint suitable priests, who in accordance with the teaching 
and the directions of the Holy See . . . shall give close attention to the 
movement and make a report about it at the time and in the manner 
prescribed.3 


Thus we find that two well qualified American priests, Fathers 
Gustave Weigel, S.J., and John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., attended the 
September, 1957 meeting of Faith and Order at Oberlin, Ohio. 
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There as “accredited observers,” they took no part in the actual 
discussions, but were present, and were available to give authori- 
tative Catholic answers to questions asked by the participants. 
A further fruit of their attendance has taken the form of several 
enlightening articles by each priest which have appeared in lead- 
ing Catholic periodicals. 

Even further opportunities for inter-faith communication 
were given to all local ordinaries by granting faculties to organ- 
ize such colloquies, for a limited trial period, on their own initia- 
tive and at their prudent discretion. Catholic bishops may now 
take the initiative in holding their own meetings with non- 
Catholics, meeting not directed merely toward the exposition of 
Church teachings (e.g., convert classes, or lectures on the faith 
to non-Catholics)—for these have always been permitted—but 
toward a strictly ecumenical purpose. What is really envisioned 
are meetings between Catholic and Protestant theologians, 
whether open to all comers or restricted to a small, highly 
trained group. While such meetings have not yet taken place in 
America, they are fairly common in Europe, and especially in 
Germany, where The una Sancta movement has effectively brought 
the two groups together. Here there is no wish to win the other fellow 
by force or argument, nor on the other hand to reach agreement by 
paring down one’s own position, but rather, as a Catholic participant 
has stated, by “meditating, not disputing.” The hope is that this medi- 
tation will help the Catholic to see what is Catholic in the Protes- 
tant tradition, and the Protestant, how what is positive in the 
Reformation is fully realized only in the Catholic Church. 


Lastly, the Church certainly wishes her theologians to in- 
terest themselves in the ecumenical movement, and while avoid- 
ing undue enthusiasm, to use their writings and studies to guide 
it toward true Christian unity. They must then become ac- 
quainted with the principles and the public statements of ecu- 
menical theologians, must come to appreciate their susceptibili- 
ties and their reserve. Then they may put their own theology to 
work in showing the falsity and danger in certain tendencies; in 
helping to clarify theological problems which confront the Coun- 
cil and its members; and in gearing their explanation and defense 
of Catholic doctrine to the thought-and-speech-patterns of 
their non-Catholic counterparts. It would seem they should direct 
their attentions more and more to those questions which are 
most crucial for ecumenism: the nature of Christ’s church; its 
doctrinal authority; the New Testament origins of Christianity ; 
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and the historical and theological bases for the Reformation and 
the religious cleavage it produced. Indeed, so vast is the field, 
that we might almost speak of a new epoch in theology. Happy 
to say, many good men are at work in the field, among them such 
noted Dominicans as Henry St. John and Victor White in the 
English Province, and in France Jerome Hamer and Yves Con- 
gar. One could mention too a work that goes hand in hand with 
this, the theological apostolate to the dissident Christians of the 
East. Here again Dominicans are active, side by side with Bene- 
dictines, Assumptionists, Jesuits and others; the Russian-orien- 
tated review of the French Dominicans, /stina, has one of the 
finest reputations in the field. 

Catholics can make a tremendous contribution to these con- 
temporary moves for Christian unity. The nature of our contri- 
bution is clearly defined in Christ’s words to the Samaritan 
woman: You adore what you know not: we adore what we know 
(Jn. 4:22). Men are searching for unity; we know the one place 
they can find it. We must do everything we can to make their 
search a successful one. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Weigel, Gustave, S.J., 4 Catholic Primer on the Ecumenical Movement 
(Westminster, Md., 1957), p. 5. 

2 Instruction of the Holy Office on the Ecumenical Movement (reprint of 
the official English translation, with commentary by Rev. William Conway, 
J.C.D.), Garrison, N. Y., 1952. Preface (unpaged). 

3 op ctt., Section I. 


Now, the unity of the Church requires that all the faithful agree as to the 
faith. But certain questions car arise concerning those matters which are the 
content of faith. But the Church would be divided through a diversity of judg- 
ments unless it were preserved in its unity through the judgment of one. There- 
fore in order that the unity of the Church may be preserved it is essential that 
there be one who is supreme over the whole Church. But it is clear that Christ 
does not fail the Church in things which are necessary—the Church which he 
loved and for which he gave his blood. For even of the synagogue it is said 
through the words of the Lord: What further ought I to do for my vine that I 
have not done. Isaias 5:4. It must not then be doubted that by the ordination of 
Christ there is one supreme over the whole Church. Summa Contra Gentiles IV, 76. 











‘GREAT MULTITUDE OF JEWS AND GREEKS’ 


Stephen Fitzhenry, O.P. 


“|. . they (Paul and Barnabas) entered together into the synagogue of 
the Jews, and so spoke that a very great multitude both of the Jews 
and of the Greeks did believe” Acts 14:1). 


HE PROBLEM of uniting the Greeks and Jews with 
Rome is a vital issue. With those Jews who adhere to 
the faith of their fathers, it is much as before—refusal 

to accept Christ. With the successors of the “Greeks”? the prob- 
lem is not so much one of theological discrepancies as it was in 
the 12th century, but rather psychological barrier solidified down 
through the centuries. 


1 Rome Looks to the East 


The Church was founded in the East. Christ’s first followers 
were from those very nations which are today almost totally 
devoid of the “Bride of Christ.” Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusa- 
lem quickly became thriving churches as well as Rome. Despite 
bloody persecutions and days when the very existence of the 
Church seemed in jeopardy, all four of the patriarchates flour- 
ished. But it was at Rome that the Prince of the Apostles deter- 
mined the visible Church should be centered. 

The Easterners, however, took justifiable pride in their 
founders, some of whom were Apostles. St. Peter himself pre- 
sided at Antioch for a time before going to Rome. St. James the 
Less was the Bishop of Jerusalem and it is probable that St. 
Mark founded the Church at Alexandria. As the number of con- 
verts increased, the Church took on religious customs peculiar to 
these countries, customs which not only increased the spiritual 
life of.the faithful but also enhanced the beauty of the Mass and 
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other liturgical functions. These early Eastern Churches were 
true Christian Churches centered in Christ and having for their 
visible head, the Vicar of Christ at Rome. 

After two centuries of persecutions were over, in 312 a new 
center of culture arose at Constantinople. Here in the capital of 
the East, a rivalry with Rome was soon brewing. Bitter strifes 
on doctrinal points often developed into heresy. Arianism was 
condemned in the 4th century; Nestorianism and Monophysitism 
in the 5th. Those not abiding by the decrees of various Councils 
tore whole chunks out of the Eastern Church, leaving wounds 
which the Emperor himself sometimes saw fit to heal. This 
nursing on the part of the government had unfortunate results 
in that it established precedents for Erastianism which the East- 


ern Churches have never successfully shaken off. 


From the 5th to the 10th centuries the prestige of Constan- 
tinople was without peer, while Rome could hardly keep her head 
above the barbarian hordes which had surged across the conti- 
nent. By 650 the other patriarchates had been impaled on the 
crescent of Mohammedanism. Constantinople stood alone. She 
demanded recognition as a patriarchate second only to Rome; 
later even above Rome. She resented the disciplinary decrees 
passed by a Church in the barbarous West. And when Pope 
Leo III crowned Charlemagne as Holy Roman Emperor in 8600, 
the “Queen of the East” saw it as a personal affront. Pillaging 
crusaders from the West were later to contribute inestimable 
damage to the tenuous strings of East-West relations. So the 
breach between East and West which had some fundament in 
the variants of language, rites and temperaments, and which was 
wedged further by heresies and doctrinal differences, was split 
to the breaking point by political factions. It finally came in 1054. 
The Patriarch of Constantinople, Michael Cerularius, suddenly 
attacked Pope Leo IX, declared certain western customs and 
dogmas unchristian and closed all the Latin churches in the city. 
The Pope sent two legates to reconcile the patriarch, but in vain. 
On July 16, 1054, Michael and two of his prelates were excom- 
municated in the Church of the Holy Wisdom. As Donald Att- 
water states: 


“It was a solemn and awful moment when, just as the Liturgy was about 
to begin, (the legates) passed through the crowded church, entered the 
sanctuary, and laid Pope Leo’s bull of excommunication upon the altar. 
“Let God see and judge,” they exclaimed, and departed” (The Dissident 
Easter Churches, p. 9). 
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Two attempts at reunion failed. The first was held at the 
Council of Lyons in 1274 and another at the Council of Florence 
in 1439. Both were motivated partially by the hope that the West 
would aid the East against the onslaught of Mohammedanism; 
but both were frustrated in part by the fact that no help came. 
Many churches have been established among the Dissident 
Churches which separated from union with Rome between the 
5th and 11th centuries. They are basically: the Nestorian Church 
which holds for two Persons, a human and a divine in Christ, 
whereas He is only one divine Person; the Monophysite Church 
teaches that Christ has one nature, a divine one, whereas Christ 
has two natures, both human and divine; and the so-called “Or- 
thodox Church” which includes all the Eastern Christians who fol- 
lowed the Patriarch of Constantinople into schism in 1054 and 
have not been reunited to Rome. Presently there are seven patri- 
archates and twelve national churches among the Orthodox 
which count some 160,000,000 faithful. The other two dissident 
churches, the Nestorian and Monophysite have 70,000 and 
7,500,000 respectively. On at least three occasions a substantial 
group has returned to Catholic unity: the Ruthenian dioceses of 
the Ukraine in 1595, the Rumanians of Transylvania in 1698, and, 
more recently, the Malankarese of India in 1930. But in general, 
the situation stands much the same today as it did 900 years ago. 

Why is it that so little has been accomplished in the line of 
a rapprochement? Ignorance, misunderstanding and false moti- 
vation have blocked earlier attempts at reunion. Fortunately, in 
modern times Rome has been stressing her loving desire for the 
return of the Dissidents to the unity of the true Church of Christ. 
Especially with the reign of I.eo XIII this dominant note of love 
resounds throughout the invitations tendered to the Eastern 
Churches for reunion. Beginning with the encyclical Praeclara gratu- 
lationis in 1894, a courteous, gentle and fatherly approach has been 
evidenced. Benedict XV was likewise conciliatory in stating that: 


“The Church of Jesus Christ is neither Latin, nor Greek, nor Slav; it 
is Catholic; accordingly, she makes no distinction between her children, 
and Greeks, Latins, Slavs and members of all other nations are equal 
in the eyes of the Apostolic See.” 


Concern for reunion of the Eastern Church was a major objective 
of the pontificate of Pius XI. He instituted the Catholic Near 
East Welfare Association, which has for its purpose the raising 
of funds to support missionaries working in the Near and Middle 
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East and to inform other nations of the significance of the East- 
ern rites. It was he who so poignantly determined the Latin Cath- 
olic’s attitude toward the East: 


“People do not realize how much faith, goodness and Christianity there 
is in these bodies now separated from the age-long Catholic truth. 
Pieces broken from gold-bearing rock, themselves bear gold. The an- 
cient Christian bodies of the East keep so venerable a holiness that they 
deserve not merely respect, but complete sympathy.” 


Practical measures for reintegration have not been neg- 
lected. The Benedictine order has fulfilled the Pontiff’s request 
that it establish one abbey in each congregation for the special 
study of Eastern affairs. St. Procopius’ Abbey at Lisle, Illinois, 
embodies this ideal in the United States. Even now, Latin priests 
are training for the Eastern rites, so that once the Iron Curtain 
which clamps these Churches has been melted for scrap, mission- 
aries will be ready to resume their efforts toward true union with 
the Chair of Peter. 


There can be no doubt of the papal solicitude for return of 
the Dissidents. But what of their attitude toward Rome? Doc- 
trinally, the arguments of Michael Cerularius have been reiter- 
ated by succeeding generations. In his reply to Pope Leo XIII’s 
encyclical in 1895, the Patriarch of Constantinople, Anthimos 
VII, enumerated the following doctrines on which the dissidents 
and Rome are at odds: the Roman primacy ; the dogma of papal 
infalibility ; the procession of the Holy Spirit ; the addition of the 
Filioque to the Creed; baptism through aspersion or infusion; un- 
leavened bread; what words are necessary for the Consecration 
of the Eucharist; Communion under one species; the fires of 
Purgatory; and the Immaculate Conception. The Patriarch cited 
the dogma of the primacy of the Pope as being by far the princi- 
pal point of difference, especially since the proclamation of papal 
infallibility. The dissidents believe that although the Pope is the 
first of the patriarchs and chief bishop, yet no one can be called 
the visible head of the Church on earth. However, their inter- 
pretation of the Scripture texts upon which this doctrine is 
based is untenable. Historically, even Eastern Fathers and 
writers have supported the Roman primacy. The Eastern liturgy 
itself bears witness to it. Many times one finds reference there 
to St. Peter as the foundation of the Church. This obstacle then 
is not unsurmountable. The rock which is Peter need not be a 
stumbling-block. 
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What of reunion? It will certainly not come over night. A 
wound which has been festering for 900 years cannot be expected 
to heal without the most delicate care. Individualism and aloof- 
ness in the West must be eradicated to draw the East from its 
historic and psychological doldrums. And in this reconciliation 
the individual plays a major part. The most direct route is a vital 
interest in and appreciation of the Eastern Catholic Church by 
“Latin” Catholics. Some 9,000,000 souls follow liturgies corre- 
sponding to the Dissident Churches while remaining in complete 
harmony with Rome. It is in them and through them that the 
hope of a permanent reunion lies. To underestimate the neces- 
sity of charity and due regard for our Eastern Catholic brethren 
could have grave consequences. Up to 1909, over one-half of the 
current membership in the Russian Orthodox Church in the 
United States were people who had come to America as Eastern 
Catholics in union with Rome. Misunderstanding and the cold- 
ness of their fellow Roman Catholics forced them to seek refuge 
in the so-called “schismatic” groups from which their forefathers 
had returned to the Church. Prayer and the correct attitude on 
the part of Catholics can bring them back. 


ll! ‘Abraham and His Seed Forever’ 


The problem of Judaism is a complex one, for the Jews’ des- 
tiny is so involved—involved with the spiritual and the mundane, 
the divine and the human. We read in the Old Testament of God's 
decision to form the Jews as His chosen people, that he elevated 
them above the pagans of the time and continually favored them. 
When enemies threatened their existence, nature intervened on 
their behalf (Exodus 14). With their adversaries conquered and 
only a homeland needed, He appointed Israel for their country 
(Josue 4). Even when they abandoned Him for idolatry, His 
mercy always remedied the situation. Such was the destiny of 
the Jews, caught between the spirituality of divine predilection 
and their earthly, human tendencies to follow the course they 
desired. Rising at one time, falling at another, Israel waited for 
the time when her Messiah would appear. And it is significant 
that she did rise again and again under God's grace. The Israel- 
ites were fulfilling a mission. It is also significant that until our 
time, Israel has been without a home since 70 A.D., some 40 
years after they rejected Jesus Christ. 

This, then, is the plight of the Jews. Down through the cen- 
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turies they have been hounded, bedeviled and persecuted; peren- 
nial social scapegoats. This ostracism was especially prevalent in 
the Middle Ages, though nothing can compare to the hecatomb 
of the Nazi persecution when one-third of the race, 6,000,000 
people, were effaced from the earth. By that time, however, they 
were being condemned simply because of their nationality. As a 
religion, Judaism had been substantially destroyed with the pil- 
laging of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. In the ruins of the city lay also 
their Messianic hopes, the priesthood, sacrifice and the house of 
David. They were dispersed throughout the world, a people 
among peoples, deprived of a homeland, often ashamed of their 
origins, but determined to retain as much of the old way of life 
as was possible in new environments. It was a futile insistence 
on the creeds of an Old Testament which had been succeeded by 
the New. Living as he was in the past, it was difficult for the Jew 
to advance in the present. Many broke the shackles for temporal 
consolations. Those that remained often sought to alleviate their 
individualism by mitigating their religion. Thus began the Jewish 
sects. 

Three groups of Jews can be distinguished today : Orthodox, 
Reform and Conservative. The fundament for the division is the 
controversy over tradition versus change. Orthodoxy is that seg- 
ment of Judaism which essays to make binding every command 
of the Torah. It is the Jewish religion in its strictest sense, the 
religion faithfully preserved by those who settled in Eastern 
Europe after the destruction of the Temple. But with the “En- 
lightenment” and the French Revolution the cancer of religious 
liberalism ate its way into the beliefs of those who were dwelling 
in Western Europe. To cast off the old bonds and attempt to con- 
ciliate one’s beliefs with the modern forms and surroundings was 
the spirit in which the Reform was initiated. Originally, it held 
fast for monotheism, the immortality of the soul, God’s revela- 
tion, etc. Only the binding force’of the Torah was abrogated. 
But, as with so many modern movements based on the asserted 
relativity of truth, these doctrines too were to suffer. Fundamen- 
tal beliefs were soon jettisoned if they threatened to be super- 
fluous cargo. To counteract such abandon, a middle course was 
sought. Conservative Judaism attempted to prudently adapt old 


beliefs to the modern era. It has been on the rise for the past 75 
years, 


Here then is the Jewish religion—composed of self-govern- 
ing congregations, each having no authority higher than itself, 
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save the Bible. But the interpretation of the holy books is left 
completely to the individual group. The divergence in creed is 
tremendous, and the gap is ever widening. Two points can be 
gleaned from these cleavages: the religion of the Old Testament 
was inadequate for their present needs in one aspect or another; 
and in the present de facto division the entire structure of Judaism 
is tottering. For division fosters disunity, and disunity begets 
weakness and eventual disintegration. Already a substantial 
leakage from Judaism is perceptible. 

After World War II it was estimated that only one-third of 
the 5,000,000 Jews in the United States could be classified as 
synagogue members.* What has happened to the others? Many 
have become Zionists. Zionism began in the early years of the 
present century. It was a movement to unite all Jews as one na- 
tion. As such it is a political and national attitude which centers 
its attention on the ancient Jewish homeland of Palestine. It was 
hoped by many that a great religious revival would go hand-in- 
hand with such a foundation. But the tremendous obstacles which 
have been hurled in the path of the new Israel, have forced the 
struggling nation to focus all its attention on economic prob- 
lems. This effort has, however, given Jews in this country an 
opportunity to remain Jewish at least in sentiment by contribut- 
ing financially. 

Other Jews have been enveloped into Protestantism. The 
Protestant ministry directed at the Jew is particularly active. 
Entire church boards, several magazines and mission stations 
have been instituted for the express purpose of winning over the 
Jew to the various Protestant sects. One significant group is the 
International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, 
which holds conferences solely for this apostolate. A convention 
at Basel in 1947 had representatives from 15 different countries. 
We may well inquire into the Catholic approach to the Jew. 

It is a fact that the Catholic Church has always protected 
Judaism, though careless historians have repeatedly described 
her as the Jew’s greatest persecutor. However, Dr. Cecil Roth, 
the modern English historian writes: 


“Only in Rome has the colony of Jews continued its existence since 
before the beginning of the Christian era, because, of all the dynasties 
of Europe, the Papacy not only refused to persecute the Jews of 
Rome and Italy, but through the ages the popes were protectors of 
the Jews. . . . Only Rome, among the capitals of the world, is free 
from having been a place of Jewish tragedy. For this we Jews must 
have gratitude” (The Ritual Murder Libel and the Jew, p. 20). 
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Yet more than just a benevolent protection is needed to win the 
Jew to Christ. In the United States the Catholic endeavor to con- 
vert the Jew has been and still is pitiful. An Archconfraternity of 
Prayer for Israel is centered at Kansas City and directed by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Sion, a community founded by a Jew- 
ish convert. Father John Oesterreicher has formed the Institute 
of Judaeo-Christian Studies at Seton Hall University. But these 
and a few other groups who meet for common prayer on behalf 
of the Jews constitute the total organized concern to convert 
Christ’s own people. When one compares this to the Protestant 
effort it is shameful. 

Yet despite the apathy of Catholics, Jewish converts con- 
tinue to receive the saving waters of Baptism regularly. The 
trickle of Jews into the Catholic fold is indeed becoming a steady 
stream. Especially the intellectual Jew is awakening to the 
deauty of the Church. Convert-philosopher, Henri Bergson, epit- 
omizes the sentiments of many of his fellow Jews in declaring: 


“My reflections have led me closer and closer to Catholicism, in which 


I see the complete fulfillment of Judaism” (The Walls Are Crumbling, 
p. 43). 


They are beginning to realize that it is no heresy for the Jew to 
accept Christianity. For it rejects nothing of Judaism. Edith 
Stein, the philosopher-turned-Carmelite, who met death in the 
Nazi gas chambers; Max Picard, convert-poet who “could no 
longer refuse not to be where the truth was simply because of an 
attachment to patriotic apron strings”; Father Raphael Simon, 
psychiatrist, now Trappist; or Rabbi Anton Zolli, chief rabbi of 
Rome—all of these and many more represent a trend, an enfold- 
ing in the arms of Christ. It is an arduous passage for the Jew; 
one which is often deterred by the anti-Semitism of Catholics 
themselves. The Jew is searching for Christ. He needs assistance. 
The necessity for prayer, kindness and acceptance of the Jewish 
convert into Catholic society by each individual is emphasized by 
the experience of Paula Ceilson who writes: 


“Except for a handful of people, I have never been treated as anything 
but a Jewish Catholic. I would like to be treated as myself... . But 


a do not really look at you when you are Jewish” (Integrity, Aug. 


It is due in great measure to the personality of the Jews in gen- 
eral that they can accept such abuse and yet persevere. Intimate 
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and warm family relations, a sensitive, sympathetic nature—no 
doubt made acute by their sufferings—and a sparkling humor are 
characteristics of the Jewish race which have endured through- 
out its history. 

What are barriers which seem to prevent the mass conver- 
sion of the Jews at the present time. Chesterton offers a plausi- 
ble explanation: 


“Those who shun the Church are of two types—either they suspect that 
our religion has something about it so wrong that the hint of it is bad 
for anybody; or else that it has something so right that the presence 
of it would convert anybody” (The Catholic Church and Conversion, 
p. 34). 


The Jew who is a righteous synagogue member must hold for the 
first opinion, but as an individual he seems more inclined to the 
latter. Knowledge of the Church unfolds the knowledge of Christ, 
and thus enkindles a loving knowledge of a merciful God in contrast 
to the Judaic emphasis on His justice. For in the Old Law fear 
is the basic principle of all action, while in the New Law it is 
love. Time and again the thrill of awakening to the love of Christ 
is reflected in the writings of converts from Judaism. This love 
for Christ and of Christ is a heartwarming revelation to the Jew. 
He has been conditioned to despise the sacred name for so long 
a period that it is difficult for him to realize he is beginning to 
love it. He would be helped immeasurably if Christians would 
only take to heart the reminder of Pope Pius XI: “Spiritually we 
are Semites.” Charity is the greatest of all virtues and with it, 
and it alone, the Jewish heart can be mellowed. By displaying 
such charity Catholics contribute to the ultimate fulfillment of 
St. Paul’s prophecy that all of Israel will one day discover Christ: 


“. .. a partial blindness only has befallen Israel, until the full number 
of the Gentiles should enter, and thus all Israel should be saved... 
in view of the divine choice, they are most dear for the sake of the 
fathers. For the gifts and the call of God are without repentance” 
(Rom. 11:25-28). 

FOOTNOTES 


1 The term “Greeks” is used in this article with reference to the historical 
origin of the Dissident Churches, not as descriptive of their present national 
composition. Actually, of the estimated 160 million Dissident Orthodox Chris- 
tians, 120 million are attributed to Russia. The Orthodox Church of Greece 
numbers less than 6 million, compared with 12 million in Rumania and 3 mil- 
lion in Poland. Attwater, The Dissident Eastern Churches, Appendix. 

2 Some recent sociological studies suggest that a trend back to the syna- 
gogue may be underway. 
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ISLAM ON THE MARCH 


Antoninus McCaffrey, O.P. 


C4 A ILAHA—illa ‘lHahu Muhammadu— Rasulu—Allah.” 
(There is no God, but God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet). This Arabian phrase has echoed and reechoed 

throughout parts of Europe, Asia and Africa for many centuries. 

In it is summed up a vast socio-religious system called Islam—a 

belief which today claims some 350,000,000 adherents, or approx- 

imately one-seventh of the world’s total population. 

The history of Islamism’s rapid spread from the 7th century 
onwards presents a complex but interesting study. Today, as a 
consequence, most of the Near East and Middle East, Indonesia, 
Malaya along with sizeable portions of Central Africa, India and 
Western China may be designated as the land of Islam—a land 
which has been a perennial thorn in the side of Holy Mother 
Church. The problem not only still exists, but is even aggravated, 
since Islam is once again endeavoring to expand. Within recent 
years Moslem merchants, politicians and social workers have 
poured into Central Africa to indoctrinate the natives. In Asia 
Islam has succeeded in setting up Pakistan, a state that was not 
created on a racial or linguistic basis but on a religious one— 
Moslem unity. Besides this, it has a network of propaganda cen- 
ters all over the globe, including the United States. In view of 
this aggressiveness it is important that we understand something 
of basic Islamic teachings. 

Islam’s notion of God is that of an all-powerful creator who 
demands blind obedience from his creatures; whence the name 
“Islam” which means submission and the name “Moslem” which 
connotes one who is subject. 

The Islamic religion is one with many faces depending on the 
particular conditions and circumstances under which it exists, but 
no matter how great these differences may be, Moslems form a 
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tightly knit community around the Koran—Islam’s bible. This 
renowned volume touches practically all aspects of their life, and 
it is responsible for forming their unique mentality. Rurning 
through the Koran are four basic dogmas: (1) The all-good and 
powerful God is one ; (2) Mohammed is his true and last prophet; 
(3) on the last day there will be a general resurrection; (4) be- 
lievers will enjoy paradise and infidels will be cast into hell. 

Islam also possesses the Sunna which is somewhat analagous 
to Catholic “tradition.” It is made up of fragmentary texts which, 
it is alleged, recount in the most minute details the practices of 
Mohammed and his early followers. These traditions are very im- 
portant because they reveal the spirit of the Koran and at the 
same time have the force of law. 

Yet salvation for the Moslem does not depend totally on his 
interior faith in these dogmas, but it must always be coupled with 
acts of devotion. Hence a true Islamite builds the superstructure 
of his life on the famous five pillars of his religion: (1) a verbal 
profession of the creed; (2) steadfastness in the official prayers, 
which are performed according to a special ritual; (3) the giving 
of legal alms; (4) total abstinence from food and drink during 
the daylight hours of the ninth month—called the month of 
Ramadan ; (5) at least once in his life a pilgrimage to the Mosque 
at Mecca. 

Because of these pious habits which it has instilled in its ad- 
herents, Moslemism may be likened to a hard shell which secu- 
larism has been slow to crack. But within this shell is a terrible 
hollow darkness which has yet to be illuminated by the teachings 
of Christ. The God of Islam is the One God-Creator; the Mos- 
lems’ relations with Him resemble that of a servant to his master. 
But the Moslems have no realization of a God who could love his 
creatures as sons; they have no idea of the possibility of partici- 
pating in the Divine life. In other words it is impossible for them 
to recognize a God who is essentially Love itself. Consequently 
they reject the full expression of Ged’s love in the Incarnation. 
Although Jesus is referred to with great respect in the Koran He 
is relegated to the category of mere man. They resent being 
called Mohammedans because it suggests that they worship Mo- 
hammed as Christians do Christ. They believe that all men are 
born free and equal. They urge that for this reason they cannot 
accept the Catholic doctrine on original sin, baptism or man’s 
redemption by the cross. Briefly then, they are lacking all the 
revelations which are specifically Christian. 
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It is a known fact that Islamic people rarely think above 
concrete and imaginative terms. Consequently their knowledge 
of God is quite limited. As a result they either materialize the 
concept of God in their study or cease to study it at all. A Moslem 
believer loves to repeat the litany of Allah’s 99 attributes found 
in the Koran, but one will not find in this book or even among its 
commentators an ex-professo treatment of His nature. Inasmuch 
as they do not know the Catholic approach to God by analogy, 
they accuse Catholics of many theological errors. When the 
Catholic Church asserts that the Word is generated by the Fa- 
ther, Islam accuses it of blasphemy because to Moslemism all 
generation is carnal. Again, Islamic theologians say that each 
person must necessarily have a distinct nature as in man. Thus 
they are unable to believe in a trinity of persons having only one 
Divine nature. 

Those familiar with mission history undoubtedly know of the 
Church’s valiant attempts throughout the centuries to transfuse 
the life-giving blood of Jesus into Islam, but the transfusion has 
been repeatedly refused for it will not bare its arm. The theo- 
logical difficulties mentioned above have been partly responsible 
for it, but there exist even greater obstacles to conversion. Mos- 
lems consider their religion to be the on/y true one—the crown of 
the Old and New Testaments. Hence a conversion to Christianity 
among the Islamites is considered a regression to a preliminary 
stage of revelation. But even more important than this is the 
social ostracism involved. To leave Islam for another religion 
means not only damnation in the next life, but also a civil death 
here and now. In some countries where Moslems are in power the 
convert must abandon his entire social milieu—his family, his 
heritage, his public functions—and seek refuge in another coun- 
try. Parenthetically it might be well to note that it is not unheard 
of for the neophyte to be found murdered after baptism. Keeping 
this in mind we can readily see the missionary problem in its true 
perspective. 

Besides continuous prayer and sacrifice, many solutions have 
been proposed, but education heads the list. As St. Thomas 
Aquinas said when writing the Contra Gentiles: “the Moslems will 
not accept the scriptures; therefore we must find a common de- 
nominator and it is this—that we both can think!’ With Islamic 
peoples today in a deplorable state of illiteracy their governments 
will gladly allow instruction in human science and natural law, 
thereby giving the Church an opportunity to lay a foundation 
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upon which Our Lord’s teaching will eventually rest. Scholars 
could do the Church an invaluable service by scientifically exam- 
ining the Koran’s authenticity. Islam has yet to submit this work 
to such a scrutiny. Since truth is one the result ought to be re- 
sounding ! 

It must be borne in mind too that Islam, like Catholicism, is 
a missionary religion; therefore in a direct way its advances must 
be stemmed. Where the Catholic faith already exists Moslem 
missionaries find the work of proselyting extremely difficult. 
Pope Pius XII brought out this fact in March, 1956, when his 
mission intention was: “for African missions that are bordering 
Moslem countries.” But due to its simplicity of doctrine and the 
moderation of its demands for curtailing pagan practices Islam 
is gaining nearly twice as many converts as Catholicism in Africa. 

Islam is definitely on the march, but this time it is not con- 
quering by the sword. Therefore it cannot be stopped as at the 
battles of Tours and Lepanto. Today Holy Mother Church must 
meet this Moslem advance with an army of zealous, intelligent 
and persevering apostles. 


“It is indeed difficult to counter all these different errors against the faith, 
and this for two reasons. First, we are seldom well enough acquainted with the 
sacrilegious assertions of the individuals who have feathered these errors, that we 
could use their very words as a starting point from which to undertake their 
refutation. For this used to be the method employed by the earliest Doctors of 
the Church in refuting the pagans, since having once been pagans themselves they 
knew where their opponents stood, or at any rate they lived in the midst of pagans 
and had studied their teachings—And secondly, because some of our opponents, 
such as pagans and Mohammedans, do not agree with us in accepting any part 
of Scripture as authoritative from which we might argue, as we can use the Old 
Testament in disputing with the Jews, and the New also when dealing with 
heretics. Mohammedans accept neither. Hence we must fall back on natural reason, 
to which all men are obliged to give assent. Yet we must recall that this has 
limited effectiveness in dealing with divine things.” Summa Contra Gentiles, 1, 2. 





CHINA MISSION SERIES 


The series Mission to Kienning-Fu, by Terence Reilly, 
O.P., Part I of which appeared in the December, 1957 
issue, will be resumed in the next issue—Summer, 1958. 
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SAINTS IN OUR DAY 


Bede Dennis, O.P. 


« AINTS ARE INSTRUMENTS of God’s providence. The 
lives of the saints canonized at any particular time in 
history should reflect both the timeless other-worldliness 

of the Church and its temporal concern and anxious care for 
contemporary problems. 

Sometimes special saints are raised up by God to recall the 
truths seemingly forgotten by a particular age. St. Vincent Fer- 
rer thundered to his contemporaries the truth of the judgments 
of God waiting for all men. St. Bridget of Sweden and St. Catha- 
rine of Siena pleaded for a return to the truth of the unity of 
God’s Church and the supreme authority of His Vicar on earth. 
At other times, God through His saints shows us how the old 
truths may be adapted to new situations by new methods of 
spreading and guarding the faith. The Friars Preachers and the 
Friars Minor founded by St. Dominic and St. Francis of Assisi 
were two such innovations. Thus the history of the Church pre- 
sents through her saints a two-fold pattern of life: the fabric of 
old truths constantly renewed and the multi-colored threads of 
new applications to meet contemporary needs. 

This pattern is again renewed in the 20th century. “The 
times indeed are greatly changed, but, as we have more than once 
repeated, nothing is changed in the life of the Church.” Thus 
spoke St. Pius X at the dawn of the century. What, then, can we 
learn from a closer study of the saints in our day? Does Divine 
Providence speak to us again in the year 1958 through the lives 
of the saints? Are there any truths given especially for our times 
that would become evident through a study of modern saints? 
We think that there are and hope to bring these before the reader 
in this brief survey, which will be limited to saints canonized in 
the past 58 years. 
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There have been 65 saints canonized in the 20th century, 
Only four of them have died in this century: Maria Goretti, 
Gemma Galgani, Pius X and Frances Cabrini.. Thirty-seven. of 
them died in the 18th and 19th centuries and 28 in the three pre- 
vious centuries. Some of them have become well-known through 
their writings and lives; others, after waiting for centuries to be 
canonized, remain still in relative obscurity, destined perhaps to 
win the popular acclaim at some future date. They include found- 
ers of new religious societies, men of great learning, mission- 
aries, martyrs, pious laity, holy virgins and even a hermit, Nicho- 
las of Flue. Yet the life of each one of these saints reflects (in its 
own unique way) some aspect of the multi-faceted beauty of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

Paradoxically, the centuries when the Church had to contend 
with the greatest evils saw the emergence also of the greatest 
number of saints. Numerous souls within the Church were stimu- 
lated to sanctity during the period of the Protestant Revolt and 
the Counter-Reformation. Then came the withering intellectual 
rationalism of the Exlightenment in the 18th century and the 
number declined. As we move into our modern period we note 
that during the 19th century when the Church was largely on the 
defensive, the number increased again. It is still too soon to 
evaluate the number and influence of saints during the 20th cen- 
tury but the Popes have pointed out the special areas of conflict 
which, strangely, will determine both the magnitude of the evils 
of our time and their remedies. 

St. Pius X had sounded the warning bell against one such 
evil in his encyclical against modernism. The tone of the bell took 
its key from the fact that man in the 20th century was making 
himself an end, a goal. The Pope pointed out that what was evil 
in the term “modernism” was not progress in man’s control over 
nature, but a substitution of man in the place of God. Against 
this perversion the Gospel message is piercingly clear. Those 
who use this message from God as their norm of life, that is, 
God’s saints, naturally stand out in sharp contrast to a man- 
centered way of thinking and acting. Man’s very achievements 
and remarkable advances in science, art, and technology had led 
him into thinking of himself as self-sufficient. But the truth is 
quite different as we see clearly in the lives of the saints canon- 
ized during this same century of rapid and startling changes. 

As Pius X shrewdly probed into the root evils of a modern 
world, so also he saw the remedies. The remedy is basically the 
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same for all Christians—holiness of. life. He had recognized the 
effectiveness of that remedy in the sanctity of a young Carmelite 
nun—Theresa of the Child Jesus—who was to give new encour- 
agement to the world by her spiritual doctrine of the “little way.” 
Theresa’s answer to man’s self sufficiency was simply to state: 
“To rely on God as a child relies on its parents, is the only way 
to live as we are intended to live.” Pius X’s own life showed the 
“little way” could be cultivated by even the highest dignitary of 
the Church. 

God seems to be pointing out this lesson to us even more 
emphatically by the somewhat remarkable fact that He gives us 
in the 20th century the lives of children and young people to show 
us His way. Not since the days of the Roman persecutions have 
so many children and young people stirred such popular devotion. 
To take their places beside Agnes and Lucy, Agatha and Tar- 
sicius we have had since 1900 Maria Goretti, Dominic Savio, 
Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin, Gemma Galgani, Joan of Arc, 
the Little Flower and Bernadette of Lourdes. Their youth and 
holy innocence is a constant reminder to us that the Church 
places purity of life and the real simplicity of a child above so- 
phistication and worldly knowledge. 

The year 1950 saw the canonization of the twelve-year-old 
girl Maria Goretti, as a martyr and the beatification of the fif- 
teen-year-old boy, Dominic Savio, as a confessor. There have 
been child-martyr saints in the past, but the case of Dominic 
Savio, who was canonized in 1954, seems to be unique. His cause 
met with some opposition on the ground of his extreme youth. 
Like Theresa of the Child Jesus his life was exteriorly unevent- 
ful; no miracles, long and severe fasts, visions, etc. He sums up 
his short life thus, “I can’t do big things. But I want all I do, even 
the smallest thing, to be for the greater glory of God.” 

The dramatic story of the life of Maria Goretti has captured 
the enthusiasm of intellectuals and working class alike. To an 
age which winks its eye at sexual amorality, the death of this 
child is a wonder and marvel of grace. Her life was especially 
singled out by Pope Pius XII as a lesson to our times of the high 
moral value the Church places on purity of mind and body. 

Nothing so surprises us about the lives of some saints as their 
seemingly commonplace existence and sometimes absolute ob- 
scurity. “What will we put in her obituary? She did nothing,” 
observed a Carmelite nun on hearing of the approaching death of 
St. Theresa. St. Conrad of Parzham did nothing but answer the 
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door of his monastery. St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin died at 
24, an ordinary scholastic, preparing for the priesthood. St. 
Gemma Galgani’s life was in one sense uneventful. She died at 24 
after enduring intense suffering, unable even to fulfill her desire 
to be a Passionist nun. On the other hand, there are some saints 
who are well known during their lifetime, who achieve great 
works, whose fame is assured because the people learn to love 
them. We need only recall St. Bernard, St. Dominic or St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. 

There is one work, one activity which is the concern of every 
saint: that of the salvation of souls. Sometimes a saint will dedi- 
cate his life to secret prayer and suffering for souls, but more 
often the saint’s life takes the form of well-known apostolic ac- 
tivity. The vast majority of the saints in our survey fall into this 
category. The proportion of founders and members of active or- 
ders greatly outbalances the contemplative. In this group of 20th 
century canonized saints are founders of new religious congrega- 
tions and societies that have adapted themselves in a great va- 
riety of ways to meet modern needs. Included also are members 
of older orders who have revitalized and expanded the work of 
the original founders. Quite often the founders themselves have 
not envisioned all the applications God will make of their work 
in spreading the faith and increasing wisdom and virtue among 
the faithful. It is in this area of the Church’s activity that we see 
her marvelous adaptability to current needs. 

Long before state systems of universal education were made 
a part of our everyday life, John Baptist de la Salle was starting 
his schools and teaching brotherhood for the education of all 
classes of people. At a time when the dominant educational 
theory was that it was wrong on principle to teach the children 
of the poor anything besides manual trades, he not only taught 
them to read and write, but taught them other subjects as well, 
and these in the vernacular—another innovation. He was the first 
to teach on a class group rather than an individual instruction 
basis. He established the first training college for teachers at 
Rheims in the 17th century. St. John Baptist de la Salle was can- 
onized in 1900 and today his brothers are teaching rich and poor 
alike throughout the Christian world. 

Another saint who successfully met some of the problems of 
modern technical development is John Bosco. His original work, 
with what we would call today juvenile delinquents, expanded to 
include schools ranging from the primary grades to colleges and 
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seminaries; adult education schools; technical schools; agricul- 
tural schools; printing and book-binding shops; hospitals and 
foreign missions. Thousands of Salesian institutes are thriving 
today all over the world. Not only are subjects geared to help 
young people in a practical way, but the Salesian spirit is made 
to permeate all their work in this modern world. This spirit of joy 
takes the form of the preventive system in working with youth. 
It tries to avoid repressive measures, relies on the influence of 
a good environment and the amount and attractiveness of the 
work to “keep them busy” and thus out of trouble. This system 
was developed on the practical level some time before John 
Dewey advocated the same methods, based, however, on a differ- 
ent set of principles. 


Mention should be made of the women’s branch of the Sale- 
sians which does much the same type of work among young girls. 
St. John- Bosco helped St. Mary Mazzarello, who was, like St. 
John, a rugged peasant type gifted with great prudence and 
practical direction, in the foundation of this new congregation. 

“The poor you will always have with you.” To provide for 
their needs God has raised up saints in each century. Typical is 
St. Joseph Cottolengo, founder of the Societies of the Little 
House of Divine Providence. His “Piccola Casa” in Turin, al- 
though not so well-known outside of Italy, is still in operation 
serving the sick, deaf and dumb, orphans and waifs of that city. 
Another is St. Frances Cabrini, the first canonized American 
saint. Her work among the Italian immigrants of New York City 
and Chicago is well-known. Her society, the Mission Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart, is active now in the large urban centers of 
North and South America, living witness to the seemingly 
boundless energy of the foundress. 

“The poor have the Gospel preached to them,” said Our Lord, 
pointing to this fact as a sign of His authentic mission from God. 
To join the ranks of the older orders and congregations in this 
apostolate, new mission societies have been founded. The Mis- 
sionary Sons of the Immaculate Heart of Mary was founded by 
St. Anthony Claret, Archbishop of Santiago de Cuba. His bull of 
canonization in 1950 mentions his encouragement of Catholic 
Action, a work which the Claretians continue in America today. 
The Congregation of the Precious Blood, founded by Caspar del 
Bufalo is yet another example of the missionary zeal of the 
Church. Blessed Vincent Pallotti, a good friend of St. Caspar, is 
credited by Pope Pius XIas the pioneer and forerunner of Cath- 
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olic Action. The work of the Pallottins among immigrants is especially 
notable. 

The names of some of these new societies and congregations 
reflect new devotions promulgated by some of the saints canon- 
ized in this period. The Office of the Precious Blood is compara- 
tively recent. St. Margaret Mary Alacoque and St. John Eudes, 
two saints canonized during the century, helped to spread the 
cult of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The latter was called by Pope 
Leo XIII “the institutor of the liturgical cultus of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and the Holy Heart of Mary.” The devotion to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary springs renewed, of course, from 
Fatima. St. Catharine Labouré’s vocation was to help give to the 
world the devotion centered around the Miraculous Medal. The can- 
onization of St. Louis Grignion de Montfort in 1947 renewed inter- 
est in the “True Devotion” to Mary, Mother of God. 

The Church today is acclaimed for the work of her hierarchy, 
her theologians and philosophers, her artists and poets. But we 
must never forget that her mark of sanctity is always recogniz- 
able in the lives of her saints. There are saints in the Church 
now, perhaps leading hidden lives, perhaps soon to be well- 
known. All of them show forth God’s wisdom and goodness 
through their actions. 

“We are like the marionettes of a puppet-show. As long as 
they are held by a hand from above they walk, jump, dance and 
give signs of agility and life: they represent ... now a king 
now a clown . . . but as soon as the performance is over they 
are dropped and huddled together ingloriously in a dusty corner. 
So it is with us: amid the multiplicity of our various functions 
we are held and moved by the hand of Providence. Our duty is to 
enter into its designs to play the part assigned to us .. . and 
respond promptly and trustfully to the impulses received from 
on high.”—St. Joseph Cottolengo 


“The miraculously swift conversion of the world to the Christian faith is the 
most certain witness to the miracles of primitive Christianity; so that there is no 
real need for these to be repeated, since their original force is clearly shown by the 
magnitude of their effect which still endures. For it would be more to be marvelled 
at than all miracles put together, had simple men, low in worldly estate, been 
able without such miraculous signs to induce the world to believe such lofty 
truths, to perform such difficult actions, and to hold such exalted hopes. Yet as 
a matter of fact God has not ceased to work miracles for the strengthening of 
the faith, through his saints.” Summa Contra Gentiles I, 6. 
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THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 














CENTURY SINCE LOURDES 


Joseph Rivera, O.P. 


qq O HE POPE! How many divisions has the Pope?” Stalin 
may have later reconsidered these scornful words. For 
only three years after he delivered them at Teheran, the 
Communist juggernaut was poised for the attack, prepared and con- 
fident that it would conquer Western Europe—with votes. The Pope’s 
outspoken yet fatherly voice rang out. The juggernaut was stopped in 
its tracks. That was the Italian election of 1948. 

Such has been the history of the Church since Lourdes. Her 
lands and legions are negligible. Yet her moral influence and internal 
strength have gradually grown. The point may soon be reached (it 
may be already) which future historians will compare to the glorious 
days of Innocent III, and his successors of the 13th century. For 
the Church continues her mission despite all obstacles, confident in 
the divine assurance of her stability until the end of time. The past 
one hundred years are a witness. 

In 1858, as if to give the lie to those who were proclaiming the 
“impossibility” of miracles and, indeed, to confirm a papal definition 
of dogma made just four years earlier, the Blessed Virgin appeared 
to the young peasant girl, Bernadette Soubirous, in the grotto of 
Massabielle, near Lourdes, France. To understand the mood of that 
decade we must recall that it was in the very wake of movements 
that changed the face and heart of Europe: the French Revolution, 
the Napoleonic Wars, the general upheavals of the continent in 1848; 
the struggle of the papacy to stem the tide of revolution in the Papal 
States themselves. The temporal power of the Church is gradually un- 
dermined. Lost to Napoleon, it was regained at the Congress of Vi- 
enna, And now the Holy See was beginning to feel the unrest of 
revolt and the intrigue of the Piedmontese Cavour. And yet from this 
position of apparent weakness, only four years apart within the same 
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decade, a Pontiff—Pius IX—declares at Rome a dogma, and a 
heavenly voice confirms at Lourdes: “I am the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” It is the reassuring answer of faith. 


In 1864 Pius IX resolutely published the famous Syllabus, a 
collection of 80 propositions which reiterated the condemnation of 
pantheism, naturalism, socialism, communism, But the greatest spirit- 
ual triumph of Pius IX was the holding of a new Church Council, 
the first since Trent was closed in 1563. 


When the Vatican Council was called in 1869 by the bull 
Aeterni Patris the times were so troubled that few believed it ever 
could meet. But on December 8, 1869, almost three-fourths of the 
entire episcopate assembled at the Vatican. In the first sessions the 
fundamental truths of Christianity were discussed: God’s existence, 
nature and providence; the possibility and the fact of Revelation; 
the harmony between reason and faith. Atheism, materialism, ra- 
tionalism, pantheism, which were the principal errors of the day, 
were condemned. This was the Church in her teaching role, mani- 
festing herself to be immune, indifferent to all the material damage 
inflicted on her, conscious always of her superior mission to lead 
souls to Christ. 

The eyes of the world were on the Council when its fourth ses- 
sion met. The question of the day was papal infallibility. There were 
those, even within the Council, who urged that such a declaration 
would be inopportune. The dogma, however, was precisely defined 
and approved, and these fears proved ungrounded. In all but isolated 
instances the definition was received throughout the Church with 
enthusiasm. 

This spectacular spiritual triumph of the Vatican Council was 
followed only two months later by a spectacular temporal disaster. 
A sad epoch in the history of the papacy was to begin. The Pope was 
to become “The Prisoner of the Vatican.” 

Since the year 1859 Piedmont had begun to enlarge its territory 
at the expense of Austria, the northern duchys of Tuscany, Parma, 
and the papal Romagna. Umbria and Ancona followed. The small 
army of the Pope was crushed at Castelfidardo, leaving to the Pontiff 
only Rome and its immediate sorroundings. When, in 1870, France 
withdrew its garrison from Rome at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War, and the Empire of Napoleon III crumbled to pieces 
after the battle of Sedan, the Piedmontese troops entered Rome. The 
Italian king took up his quarters in the Papal Palace of the Quirinal 
and with an insufferably condescending air, permitted the Pope to 
retain possession of the Vatican. Pius IX refused the proferred an- 
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nual allowance of three and a quarter million lire; instead he pro- 
tested vigorously against the flagrant injustice committed against the 
Holy See, and remained a voluntary prisoner—depending for his 
support mainly on the contributions of his children all over the world. 

Proof that the end of temporal power had not diminished the 
spiritual influence of the Church was soon forthcoming. The scene 
was Germany ; the setting was the so-called “conflict of civilizations” 
between Bismarck and Rome. Infamous laws were passed seeking 
to bring the education, appointment, and discipline of the clergy com- 
pletely under State control, and to regulate the use of spiritual penal- 
ties such as suspension and excommunication. When the German 
Bishops refused to obey, the government resorted to force. Teach- 
ing orders of men and women were expelled, Bishops were impris- 
oned or exiled, salaries for the clergy were suspended. But German 
Catholics remained firm in their adherence to the Church and its 
Head. The Catholic Party in the Reichstag, under the leadership of 
splendid laymen became a powerful force in German politics. The 
abrogation of the May Laws was gradual, but the Catholic victory 
was clear. 

Towards the end of the 19th century the Church faced old 
enemies, and new. There was again in France the problem of anti- 
clericalism, the dangers of socialism, attacks on the sanctity of mar- 
riage. The pressing questions of liberty and authority and the rights 
of labor called for clear and prompt answers. A blueprint for future 
social action was given in the famous social encyclicals of Pope Leo 
XIII. But the constructive undertaking of the successor of Pius IX 
did not stop at the social question (Rerum Novarum). Attention was 
given also to the revival of Thomism (Aeterni Patris), the duties of 
Catholics towards the state (Libertas Praestantissimum, Sapientiae 
Christianae), the constitution of states themselves (Immortale Dei), 
the fostering and direction of Biblical Studies (Providentissimus 
Deus). It was a rich new era of papal teaching, a logical progression 
from the strengthening of the hand of the papacy by the Vatican 
Council. (Or, more properly, to the testimony of the Vatican Council 
to the inherent strength of the hands of the Vicar of Christ on earth). 

The “eldest daughter of the Church,” France, persisted in anti- 
religious campaigns. In 1901 the Associations Law was passed which 
ordered all religious associations to solicit special authorization as 
the price of their existence. Only a few were granted. Congregations 
were suppressed, schools were closed. In 1905 the rupture of the 
Concordat consummated the separation in France of Church and 
state. Yet looking back now we can see that in these “darkest days” 
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there began a profound, if not yet widespread, spiritual revival among 
French Catholics. 

“To restore all things in Christ” was the rallying cry of Pope 
St. Pius X, the reigning Vicar in this first decade of the 20th century, 
In discerning and condemning the errors of Modernism as an attempt 
to remodel Christianity along the lines of rationalistic philosophy, he 
showed practical insight and dynamic resolution. As “the Pope of 
the Eucharist” he quenched the last dying embers of Jansenism and 
opened the inexhaustible channel of Eucharistic grace to all, even 
children, through daily Communion. 

1914 marked two tragic events: the outbreak of a continental war 
in Europe that was to assume world-wide proportions, with Christ’s 
flock on both sides, and the start of a religious persecution in Mexico, 
Pope Benedict XV’s proferred hand as prospective peacemaker was 
turned aside. Towards the end of that first World War the Bolshevik 
Revolution began in Russia. In that same year—1917—the Blessed 
Mother appeared again, at Fatima in Portugal, calling men to prayer 
and foretelling the spread of errors. She warned, indeed, of the 
very evils that are the boast of atheistic communism, against which 
the lone and eloquent prophetic voice of Pope Pius XI would soon 
be heard. 

In the post-World War I period we witness the ever-increasing 
interest of the layman in his duties within the Mystical Body. There 
begins to loom large a new bulwark of Catholicism in the face of 
infidelity and persecutions: it is Catholic Action, the cooperation of 
the laity in the hierarchical apostolate of the Church. It is recognized 
even by the long hostile Italian government in the Lateran Treaty. 
This Concordat closed the books on the Roman Question with the 
sovereignty and independence of the Pope at last accepted by the 
Italian State. Catholic Action also worked and suffered in Spain under 
the bitter persecution which followed the proclamation of the Span- 
ish Republic, and the Revolution which overthrew it in 1936. Similar- 
ly it thrived in Germany under the hostile Nazi yoke. 

At the end of the Second World War the western world was 
at last prepared to accept the reality of the threat posed by expanding 
Communism. It was by now generally accepted that the lines of con- 
flict were not merely territorial or economic, but extended to the 
ideological order as well. Communism enslaves nations and the 
Church, but it was seen how those alive to truth within those nations 
might, if only hope were kept alive, shake off the Red yoke and 
liberate the Church. The moral errors of the day—secularism, in- 
differentism, situational ethics—have felt the sting, as well as the 
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warming light of papal teaching, the encyclicals and constitutions of 
the ordinary magisterium of the Church. Their repeated use by Pope 
Leo XIII was continued by his successors. The power and flexibility 
of this papal role was made keenly evident by Pope Pius XII in 
Humani Generis, and in the sweeping chords of his encyclicals on 
the Mystical Body, (Mystici Corporis), on the liturgy (Mediator 
Dei) and on Catholic biblical studies (which had reached a plane of 
excellence undreamed of 40 years before) (Divini Afflante Spiritu). 

In this pontificate we have seen a Marian year commemorating 
the centenary of the declaration of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, and the promulgation of the Assumption dogma, in happy 
affirmation of the faith of centuries, as well as the papal pronounce- 
ment of the Queenship of Mary. These may be called proofs, if proof 
were needed, that in time of affliction the Church resorts to Our 
Blessed Mother. The Immaculate Conception proclamation, Lourdes, 
Fatima and the Assumption dogma are points of contrast between 
the efforts of evil to prevail against the Church, and the promise of 
Our Lord to Peter: Non pravalebunt. 

1858-1958, one hundred years of intense animosity against the 
Church, a century of progressive realization of her superior mission. 
Amidst the wars for political or territorial gains—petty things when 
compared to eternal values—the Church points to the ultimate de- 
cision : 


“Either for God or against God—that is once more the point at issue, and 
upon it hangs the fate of the world. For in every department of life, in politics 
and economics, in the sciences and the arts, in the state and in domestic life, in 
the East and in the West, everywhere the same issue arises—For God or against 
God” (Pius XI, Caritate Christi Compulsi). 


Might we ask if temporal weakness in His Church was the 
divine prerequisite to this marvelous spiritual resurgence. Was 
Christ speaking also to this Century of Lourdes, when he said to 
St. Paul : 


“My grace is sufficient for thee: for power is made perfect in infirmity.” 
II Cor. 12:9 











THE REVEREND 
RICHARD MANNES McDERMOTT, O.P. 


The first of a series of deaths to sadden Saint Joseph’s Prov- 
ince during the closing weeks of 1957 and the opening days of 
1958 was that of the Rev. R. M. McDermott, O.P., who died in 
St. Michael’s Hospital in Newark, New Jersey, on November 
28th, 1957, after a long illness. His demise followed shortly upon 
that of his brother, the Rev. John P. McDermott, O.P., who died 
on July Ist, 1957. 

Richard Mannes McDermott was born in Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
on December 28th, 1900, and was educated by the Dominican Sis- 
ters at Sacred Heart Elementary and High School there. He 
studied at Aquinas College High School in Columbus, Ohio, and 
St. Charles College, Catonsville, Maryland, before entering the 
Dominican Order at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, where 
he made his profession on August 24th, 1923. He pursued courses 
in Philosophy and Theology at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ken- 
tucky, and the Dominican Houses of Study in River Forest, Illi- 
nois, and Washington, D. C. He was ordained on June 17th, 1929, 
at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception by the late 
Archbishop Michael J. Curley of Baltimore. 

After receiving his M.A. from Manhattan College in New 
York City, Father McDermott was assigned to Fenwick High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois, where he taught until June, 1936, 
when he was assigned to St. Pius’ Parish in Chicago. In 1938, he 
was appointed Director of the Deserving Poor Boys’ Priesthood 
Association with residence at St. Vincent Ferrer Priory, New 
York City. In 1941, he was elected Prior and Pastor of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena Church in New York. Six years later, he became 
Prior and Pastor of Holy Name Church, Philadelphia, which posts 
he held when he was stricken by illness in 1956. Since that time, 
he had been in residence at Saint Antoninus’ Priory, Newark, 
New Jersey. 
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The officers of the Solemn Requiem Mass offered for the 
soul of Father McDermott in St. Antoninus Church in Newark 
on November 30th, 1957, were all classmates of the deceased. 
The celebrant, the Rev. William J. McLaughlin, O.P., and the 
subdeacon, the Rev. Edward M. Heffernan, O.P., are both of 
Holy Name Priory, Philadelphia, while the deacon, the Rev. 
Edward A. McDermott, O.P., is on the staff of Providence Col- 
lege. The Acolytes were the Very Rev. James C. Kearney, O.P., 
and the Rev. N. J. Walsh, O.P. The Very Rev. Harold C. Boyd, 
0.P., P.G., preached the eulogy and the Very Rev. Walter B. 
Sullivan, O.P., P.G., Prior and Pastor of St. Antoninus Priory, 
Newark, gave the Final Absolution. More than 100 Dominican 
priests were in attendance. Interment took place at the Domini- 
can Plot, All Souls’ Cemetery, Pleasantville, New York. 

Father McDermott is survived by a brother, the Very Rev. 
Terence S. McDermott, O.P., S.T.M., former Vicar-General of 
the Dominican Order and former Provincial of St. Joseph’s Prov- 
ince, and three sisters, Mrs. Catherine Knowles, Jersey City, 
Mrs. Mary Reinhardt, Kansas City, Mo., and Mrs. Irene Miller, 
Santa Monica, Calif. To them and to all his relatives and friends, 
Dominicana offers its sincere condolences. 


THE REVEREND 
MICHAEL NORBERT CONNELL, O.P. 


Just before dawn on the morning of November 30th, 1957, 
death came quietly to Father Michael N. Connell, O.P., in the 
Aquinas College High School Faculty House in Columbus, Ohio. 
He had been ailing for several months. 

Michael Norbert Connell was born in Whiting, Indiana, on 
October 26th, 1900, of Irish parents, and was one of five children. 
He received his elementary education at Sacred Heart School in 
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his native town. His high school studies were made at St. Law- 
rence College, Mt. Calvary, Wisconsin, and St. Joseph’s College, 
Rensselear, Indiana, while his college work was pursued at 
Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio, and St. Charles College, Ca- 
tonsville, Maryland. He received the habit of the Friars Preacher 
at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, where he also made his 
profession on September 21st, 1923. He completed his studies for 
the priesthood at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, and the 
Dominican Houses of Study in River Forest, Illinois, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he was ordained at the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception by Archbishop Michael J. Curley of 
Baltimore on June 17th, 1929. 

Father Connell received his M.A. from Manhattan College 
in New York City, and joined the staff of Aquinas College High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, where he remained until 1937. In that 
year, he went to St. Dominic’s Parish, Youngstown, Ohio, and, 
after remaining there a year, went to Saint Dominic’s Priory in 
Washington, D. C. In 1940, he was named Vicar of the parish of 
St. Thomas Aquinas in Cincinnati, Ohio, which post he held for 
five years. After a year’s work at St. Patrick’s, Columbus, Father 
Connell was sent to labor at St. Jude’s Mission, Bodfish, Califor- 
nia, remaining there until 1949, when he returned to St. Dom- 
inic’s, Washington, D. C. From 1950 to 1951 he was assigned to 
Holy Name Priory, Philadelphia, and in 1952, returned to St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ Parish in Cincinnati as assistant pastor. Father 
Connell returned to Aquinas High School in Columbus in 1953, 
where he was Professor of Mathematics and Director of the 
Alumni Association until his death. 

In August of 1957, Father Connell suffered a heart attack 
while working at St. Jude’s Mission in Bodfish, California, and 
was hospitalized. It was October before he was able to return to 
Aquinas, but he was unable to resume teaching. His brother, the 
Rev. John Francis Connell, O.P., Novice Master for the Province 
of St. Albert the Great, was visiting him over the Thanksgiving 
holidays and was with his brother when he died. 

On December 3rd, 1957, a Solemn Requiem Mass was offered 
for Father Connell in St. Patrick’s Dominican Church in Colum- 
bus. His brother, mentioned above, was the celebrant and was 
assisted by the Rev. John R. Smith, O.P., Dean of Aquinas Col- 
lege High School, and the Rev. Charles L. Gainor, O.P., of St. 
Albert’s Province, as Deacon and Subdeacon. The Very Rev. 
Matthew M. Hanley, O.P., Prior of St. Joseph’s Priory, Somer- 
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set, Ohio, was the Eulogist. The Rev. Edward A. McDermott, 
O.P., of Providence College, and the Rev. Edward M. Heffer- 
nan, O.P., of Holy Name Priory, Philadelphia, acted as Acolytes. 
The Most. Rev. Edward G. Hettinger, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Columbus, and the Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., P.G., Prior 
Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province were in attendance. Burial 
took place in the community cemetery, St. Joseph’s Priory, Som- 
erset, Ohio. 

Dominicana wishes to extend its prayerful condolences to Father 
John Francis Connell, O.P., and to Father M. N. Connell’s con- 
freres and students at Aquinas High School. May he rest in peace! 


THE REVEREND 
AMBROSE PASCHAL REGAN, O.P. 


On December 21st, 1957, following a heart attack, in Woon- 
socket Hospital, Woonsocket, Rhode Island, death came suddenly 
to the Rev. Ambrose P. Regan, O.P., S.T.Lr., well-known teacher 
and missionary of the Province of St. Joseph. 

Ambrose Paschal Regan was born in Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, on August 24th, 1904, and was educated in St. Mary’s Pa- 
rochial School in that city. His high school courses were pursued 
at St. John’s Preparatory School, Danvers, Massachusetts, and 
Aquinas College High School, Columbus, Ohio, where he first 
began his studies for the Dominican priesthood. After completing 
the requisite collegiate studies at Providence College in Rhode 
Island, Father Regan took the Dominican habit at Saint Joseph’s 
Priory, Somerset, Ohio, on August 15th, 1923, and made his pro- 
fession there a year and a day later. Philosophical courses fol- 
lowed at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, and the Do- 
minican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. After complet- 
ing the study of Sacred Theology at Washington’s Dominican 
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House of Studies, Ambrose Paschal Regan was ordained in that 
city on June 16th, 1930, by the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, late 
Archbishop of Baltimore, in St. Dominic’s Church. ; 

Father Regan obtained a Lectorate in Sacred Theology from the 
Dominican House of Studies in Washington in 1931, and was then 
sent to the Order’s International College in Rome, the Collegio 
Angelico, now known as the Angelicum, remaining there for two 
years as a graduate student in Philosophy. For one year after his 
return, he taught Dogmatic Theology at St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio, before being assigned to teach Philosophy at 
Providence College, where he was to remain until 1950. During 
the next two years, he taught at Mount Mercy College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and at Fenwick High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 

In 1953, Father Regan began the work of preaching parish 
missions throughout the Province and was assigned to Saint 
Mary’s Priory, New Haven, Connecticut. A year later, he con- 
tinued his work from St. Stephen’s Priory, the Province’s House 
of Philosophy in Dover, Massachusetts, to which house he was 
assigned as a missionary at the time of his death. 

The conventual chapel at Saint Stephen’s Priory was filled 
to overflowing on the morning of December 24th, 1957, as the 
Rev. James W. Regan, O.P., a professor at Fenwick High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois, and a brother of the deceased, sang a Solemn 
Requiem Mass, with more than 100 Dominican priests in attend- 
ance. The Rev. Hilary A. Neal, O.P., missionary of the Province, 
and the Rev. Ambrose R. Fleck, O.P., professor at Providence 
College, acted as deacon and subdeacon respectively, while the 
Rev. William R. Dillon, O.P., Head of the Eastern Mission Band, 
preached the eulogy. The Very Rev. Charles H. McKenna, O.P., 
Prior of St. Stephen Priory, Dover, conducted the committal rites 
at St. Francis’ Cemetery, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

In addition to his brother, mentioned above, Father Regan is 
survived by his mother, Mrs. Nora Regan; a sister, Mrs. F. Hession, 
of Winchester, Massachusetts; and three other brothers, Messrs. 
David, Maurice, and John J. Regan. Dominicana joins the members 
of the Province in offering to the Regan family its prayerful con- 
dolences. Requiescat in pace! 
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THE REVEREND 
MICHAEL ANSELM MURRAY, O.P. 


Death came to Father Michael A. Murray, O.P., a Jubilarian, 
on December 28th, 1957, at Saint Joseph’s Priory, the Novitiate 
House of Saint Joseph’s Province, in Somerset, Ohio. 

One of five children of James and Honoria Murray, Michael 
Anselm Murray was born in Dublin, Ireland, on August 19th, 
1873. He received his education at the National Schools and at 
Blackrock College, in County Dublin. Desirous of spending his 
life on the foreign missions of the Dominican Province of Lyons, 
France, Father Murray made his profession for that Province at 
the Priory of Saints Dominic, Christopher and Cyprian, Poitiers, 
La Vienne, France, on May 20th, 1895. That Province then main- 
tained a house of studies in Hawthorne, New York, U. S. A., and 
it was here that.the young cleric was sent to study philosophy 
and theology. Shortly afterwards, chiefly because of the interna- 
tional political situation, the Fathers of the Province of Lyons 
were forced to abandon their missions in Trinidad. With the 
hope of still being able to work in that territory, Father Murray 
transfiliated to Saint Joseph’s Province in the United States. 
This was in 1897, and he was then sent to St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio; io complete his studies. On March 7th, 1899, he 
was ordained to the priesthood in the Cathedral at Columbus, 
Ohio, by the Most Rev. John Ambrose Watterson, Bishop of that 
diocese. 

The newly-ordained priest was immediately assigned to the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad, where he acted as assistant pastor and served as Chaplain to 
His Grace, Patrick Vincent Flood, O.P., Dominican Archbishop 
of Port-of-Spain. Later, he worked as a missionary in Toco, in 
Scarborough, and on the island of Tobago. The unhealthy climate 
and rigorous work, however, soon took their toll’ on the Irish 
missionary, and the was forced to give up his arduous work in the 
West Indies. : 
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After returning to the United States in 1906, Father Murray 
resided at St. Vincent Ferrer Priory, New York City, and then 
served as chaplain, first, for the Sisters of Divine Compassion, 
White Plains, N. Y., and later, for the Sisters of Misericorde, 
Hartsdale, N. Y. In 1910, Father Murray went to St. Joseph’s 
Priory, Somerset, Ohio, where he remained for the next five 
years, after which he was sent to Holy Rosary Parish, Haw- 
thorne, N. Y., to do parochial work. In 1919, he went to St. An- 
toninus’ Priory, Newark, New Jersey, where he assisted in the 
divine ministry for the next fourteen years, and became re- 
nowned all over the city as a confessor of extraordinary ability. 
He was dearly loved by all the people for his zeal and kindliness. 


In 1933, however, ill health once again forced him to give up 
the busy parish routine he loved so well. He was assigned to St. 
Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, the house where he had first 
entered St. Joseph’s Province. He did whatever work his failing 
health would permit and was a source of edification not only to 
the parishioners of the parish attached to the Priory, but to all 
the Fathers, student brothers and novices who formed the com- 
munity. 

On the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, March 7th, 1949, Father 
Murray celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to 
the Sacred Priesthood in St. Joseph’s Church by celebrating a 
Solemn High Mass. Father Murray spent the remaining years of 
his life at St. Joseph’s Priory, a source of inspiration to all by his 
tireless, unselfish zeal, simplicity of character, and unfailing 
readiness to do all he could for the Glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls. 


The Very Rev. Matthew Hanley, O.P., S.T.Lr., Prior of 
Saint Joseph’s, was the celebrant of a Solemn Requiem Mass in 
the Priory Church on December 3lst, 1957, for the repose of 
Father Murray’s soul. He was assisted by the Rev. William F. 
Cassidy, O.P., Master of Clerical Novices, as Deacon, and the 
Rev. George L. Sukovaty, O.P., Procurator of the Priory, who 
served as Subdeacon. The Very Rev. Bernard C. Werner, O.P., 
P.G., gave the eulogy. Burial was in the community cemetery at 
Saint Joseph’s. 

Father Murray is survived by a sister, Mrs. Mary E. Bolger, 
of Dublin, Ireland. We offer her our sympathy and prayers that 
her brother may enjoy the heavenly reward his priestly life has 
so well merited! 
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THE REVEREND 
PAUL GERALD CORBETT, O.P. 


The Rev. Paul G. Corbett, O.P., assistant pastor of St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, died suddenly in Mount Carmel 
Hospital in that city, on the morning of January 2nd. He had 
been admitted two days earlier, apparently suffering from a res- 
piratory ailment. 

Paul Gerald Corbett was born in Columbus, Ohio, on January 
25th, 1900, and was educated in St. Patrick’s Parochial School 
and Aquinas High School, both in that city. Father Corbett began 
his college studies at what was then Aquinas College in Colum- 
bus, and on August 15th, 1919, received the habit in nearby 
Somerset, at St. Joseph’s Priory. After making profession there, 
he went to the cradle of the Province, St. Rose Priory, Spring- 
field, Kentucky, for a year of Philosophy. He completed his Phi- 
losophy and Theology at the Dominican House of Studies, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was ordained at St. Dominic’s Church in the 
Nation’s Capital, on June 4th, 1926, by Archbishop M. J. Curley 
of Baltimore. In that same year, the newly-ordained received his 
Master of Arts degree from the Catholic University of America. 

From 1927 to 1934, Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio, claimed 
his services on its faculty. Seven years of parochial work at St. 
Louis Bertrand’s, Louisville, Kentucky, followed next. Ill health 
then necessitated a somewhat less rigorous work and, accord- 
ingly, Father Corbett was assigned as chaplain and professor of 
teligion at St. Joseph’s Academy, Columbus, Ohio, from 1941 to 
1945. From 1946 until his death, Father Corbett was assistant 
pastor at St. Patrick’s Parish, Columbus. 

Father Corbett was known as one of the most outstanding 
Dominican preachers in the Columbus area. He had always been 
interested in the theatre and was active in the Players’ Club of 
Aquinas High School while stationed there. For a time, he was 
associated with the Blackfriars’ Guild in New York. 
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Father Corbett’s death was given wide coverage in both the re- 
ligious and secular press. Said one columnist in the Columbus (Ohio) 
Dispatch, “A priest whose ministry reached far beyond his assigned 
parish was Rev. Paul G. Corbett... . He knew people of all 
faiths. . . . He was respected for himself and his Church. ..., 
Father Corbett was truly a man of God. There is a sort of void 
right now as sacred ground accepts his mortal remains.” Many 
hundreds of people of all races and faiths passed the bier of 
Father Corbett as he lay in state. 

On the night of January 6th, 1958, the Office of the Dead was 
said in St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, for Father Corbett. The 
next morning, the Rev. John J. Costello, O.P., assisted by the 
Rev. L. C. Gainor, O.P., of Chicago, and the Very Rev. C. A. 
Drexilius, O.P., of Buffalo, N. Y., sang a Solemn Requiem Mass. 
The Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P., of St. Mary of the Springs College, 
Columbus, preached the Eulogy. The Acolytes of the Mass were 
Rev. Walter C. Durbin, O.P., and the Rev. R. Jordan Aumann, 
O.P., of the Province of St. Albert the Great. The Most Rev. 
Edward G. Hettinger, Auxiliary Bishop of Columbus, presided. 
Interment was in the community cemetery of St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio. 

Father Corbett’s mother died when he was quite young and he 
was raised by an aunt, Miss Margaret Clifford, of Columbus. To her 
and to all Father’s relatives and friends, Dominicana extends its 
deepest sympathy. Requiescat in Pace! 


THE REVEREND 
JOSEPH BASIL SHEEHAN, O.P. 


Death came suddenly and unexpectedly to Father J. B. 
Sheehan, O.P., a professor at Aquinas High School, Columbus, 
on January 3rd, 1958, at Sacred Heart Priory, Jersey City, where 
he had been assisting with parochial duties during the Christmas 
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season. He suffered a heart attack shortly after leaving the 
Fathers’ recreation room on that evening. 

Joseph Basil Sheehan was born in New York City on Octo- 
ber 18th, 1900, and received his early education at St. Vincent 
Ferrer Parochial School in that city. After graduating from St. 
Francis Xavier High School in his native city, Father Sheehan 
began his college work at Aquinas College in Columbus, Ohio. 
After receiving the Dominican habit on August 15th, 1919, at 
St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, he completed his novitiate 
at that venerable convent and went on to studies in Philosophy 
and Theology at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, and the 
Dominican House of Studies in the Nation’s Capital. St. Dom- 
inic’s Church in the latter city was the scene of his ordination to 
the Priesthood by Archbishop Michael J. Curley, on June 4th, 
1926. 

In June of 1927, the young priest was awarded two degrees, 
that of Lector in Sacred Theology from the Dominican House of 
Studies in Washington, D. C., and that of Master of Arts from 
the Catholic University of America in that same city. In October 
of that year, Father Sheehan was sent to the Order’s interna- 
tional biblical school in the Holy Land, St. Stephen’s, in Jerusa- 
lem. He remained there as a student of Sacred Scripture until 
1929, when he returned to the Province’s Washington House of 
Studies to act as Master of Students and Professor of Sacred 
Scripture. In September of 1933, he was appointed Subprior of 
St. Joseph’s Priory, the house in which he had made his novitiate. 
In addition to this office, he was also named Lector Primarius and 
taught Sacred Scripture. 

Six years later, Father Sheehan was assigned to teach at 
Aquinas College High School in Ohio’s capital city, Columbus, 
where he remained until September of 1942. He was then sent to 
California, to assist Holy Name Province by teaching Sacred 
Scripture at its house of studies, St. Albert’s College in Oakland. 
After completing his assignment there, he returned to Aquinas 
High School where he taught Religion, English, French and 
Latin. In addition to his duties at Aquinas, Father also was pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture at St. Mary of the Springs College in 
Columbus. He held both of these posts at the time of his death. 

On Tuesday, January 7th, 1958, a Solemn Requiem Mass was 
offered in Sacred Heart Priory Church, in Jersey City, for the 
deceased. The Mass was celebrated by the Rev. Harold Regis 
Barron, O.P., assisted by the Very Rev. Timothy T. Shea, O.P., 
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Prior of St. Catherine of Siena Priory in New York City, and the 
Rev. John L. Hart, President of Aquinas College High School. 
The Rev. Paul C. Perrotta, O.P., gave the eulogy. 

Father Sheehan's body was then taken to Columbus, Ohio, 
where, on Thursday, January 9th, in St. Patrick’s Church, Father 
Harold R. Barron, O.P., a Missionary stationed at St. Catherine 
of Siena Priory, New York City, and a cousin of the deceased, 
sang the Solemn Mass of Requiem. The Deacon was the Rev. 
Henry D. Barthelemy, O.P., Pastor of Holy Spirit Church, Ham- 
mond, Louisiana, and the Rev. Charles L. Gainor, O.P., was Sub- 
deacon. The two last named Fathers are members of the Prov- 
ince of St. Albert the Great. The Eulogy was preached by the 
Rev. John A. Segren, O.P., Director of Studies at Aquinas High 
School. Two Aquinas Professors, the Rev. John L. Sullivan, 
O.P., and the Rev. Francis L. Grady, O.P., were the Acolytes for 
the Mass. 

Present in the sanctuary were two Dominican Provincials, 
the Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., P.G., of St. Joseph’s Province, 
and the Very Rev. John E. Marr, O.P., S.T.M., of St. Albert's 
Province. 

Burial was in the community cemetery, St. Joseph’s Priory, 
the Novitiate House for clerical and lay-brother novices of St. 
Joseph’s Province, Somerset, Ohio. 

To the brother of the deceased, the Rev. Augustine C. Shee- 
han, O.P., S.T.D., of St. Catherine of Siena Priory, New York 
City, and to his sisters, the Misses Gertrude, Irene, and Helen 
Sheehan, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Dominicana offers its heartfelt con- 
dolences on the loss of their beloved brother. May he gain the 
eternal reward he has so well merited! 
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St. Dominic: A Pictorial Biography. Photographs by Leonard von Matt. 
Text by M.-H. Vicaire, O.P. Trans. from the French by Gerard 
Meath, O.P. Chicago, The Henry Regnery Company, 1958. pp. 
88. 159 Plates. $7.00. 


In St. Dominic, the fifth in the Von Matt Pictorial Biographies 
Series, Mr. Leonard von Matt, world-renowned photographer, and 
Pere Marie-humbert Vicaire O.P., Professor of Church History in 
the University of Fribourg, have collaborated to achieve a memorable 
word and picture portrait which fully satisfies the most discriminating 
standards. 

Of the 159 plates, 137 are original Von Matt photographs taken 
especially for this volume. Each photograph is a separate masterpiece, 
revealing artistic sensitivity of a high order and impressive technical 
skill, There are vast, panoramic scenes of towns, landscapes, and 
countryside which both recreate the surroundings in which St. Domi- 
nic lived and worked, and in their breath-taking expansiveness ex- 
press the daring scope of his great plans. 


Photographic studies of some churches which figure in St. Domi- 
nic’s life have also been included: the parish church of St. Laurence 
in Caleruega, the cloister of the Chapter at Osma, the Cathedral of 
Pamiers, an interior view of the cathedral of St-Nazaire at Carcas- 
sonne and the Basilica of Santa Sabina, to mention a few. The grim 
fortresses and castles amidst the crags in the hill districts of southern 
France recall the equally grim doctrines of the Cathari which had 
prompted Innocent III’s crusade against them. 

The tomb at Bologna with several close-ups of its bas-reliefs, 
anumber of the more famous paintings of St. Dominic, traditional 
telics: his knife, staff, a bit of cloth from his garments, the books 
he may well have used while a Canon at Osma, his house at Fanjeaux, 
his casket of cypress wood, the X-ray of his bones, made in 1943, 
the embodiment of St. Dominic’s spirit in scenes from 20th century 
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Dominican life, all help to make our Father Dominic, more tangible, 
more living, more personal than has any previous biographical study 
in English. 

But these witnesses from the medieval past and the immediate 
present, no matter how faithfully recorded through Von Matt’s prob- 
ing lens, would be insufficient in themselves to capture St. Dominic’s 
spirit. The photographs and text unfold together in perfect accord 
and with mutual illumination. Pere M.-H. Vicaire has done a great 
deal more than give us a skillful, delicate text, which makes its way 
unobtrusively through the Von Matt gallery of masterpieces. If the 
pictures be considered as enchanting music, then it must also be 
acknowledged the Pere Vicaire has written a most articulate libretto, 
impressive for its well considered insights, its fidelity to the historical 
realities, but most of all, its ardent filial devotion. It is indeed for- 
tunate that the author is a member of the Dominican family, for 
there are things about a father which only a son would notice or 
understand. 

Pere Vicaire tells of the towns which were a part of Dominic's 
early life—Osma, Roa, Palencia, Segovia—which “had, like the roads 
he trod, staff in hand, been touched by Roman civilization.” He shows 
how Dominic inherited from his mother, Blessed Jane of Aza, his 
deep pity and compassion for men, which was later to manifest itself 
in what was for the times a revolutionary apostolate to answer “the 
vast need of the truth which makes men free.” 

How much scholarship and historical acumen lie hidden beneath 
his simple but masterful account of Catharism! He narrates the de- 
tails of the first foundation at Prouille and emphasizes Dominic’s 
“special grace for helping women.” The Chapter “Dominic at Prayer” 
will be for many the high-point of the book as it reveals “the secret 
mystery at the heart of Dominic’s work.” However, the most dra- 
matic scene which the author stages for us, is the founder’s utterly 
confident decision to scatter the brethren to the four corners of the 
earth. His own desire to meet the needs of the universal Church, his 
disciples’ hesitation and misgivings, and when they have departed, 
Dominic’s prayer for them in the now empty convent of St. Romain 
are all depicted with a rare delicacy of feeling. 

As is to be expected, Pere Vicaire lingers reverently over every 
detail of St. Dominic’s journey to Paris which welcomed him “with 
all the loveliness of spring.” 

His death wherein “the whole splendor of the man was to be 
seen,” is told in the simple, deeply moving words of a witness, Ven- 
tura, the Prior of Verona. 
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This, surely, is a book which Dominicans will want to read and 
meditate upon to intensify their devotion to a faithful Father. 


Sienese Painting, Volume V. Great Masters of the Past Series. By Enzo 
Carli. Greenwich, Connecticut, New York Graphic Society, 1957. 
pp. 72 plus 137 plates. Page size 11% by 14 inches. $25.00. 


Professor Enzo Carli, Director of the Pinacoteca Nazionale, 
Siena, is in full sympathy with those of his readers who view with 
suspicion all art books purporting to treat of “schools” of painting. 
Yet, after his introduttion, one willingly concurs with the author 
that there is no more valid nor rewarding way to discuss Sienese art. 
Professor Carli shows convincingly that far from imprisoning the 
individual creative activity within a “network of conventionality 
and pedantry,” the term “Sienese School” enlivens and gives intel- 
ligible form to the individual works of even the most obscure of the 
Sienese masters. “The Sienese School” testifies to one of the most 
fascinating events in the whole history of art: the development of an 
unusually fertile, pictorial and homogeneous tradition, spanning al- 
most three centuries—from the mid-thirteenth to the beginning of 
the sixteenth. 

Searching for the raison d’etre of this sumptuously illustrated 
volume, one finds it immediately in the words of the author him- 
self: “Sienese Painting displays too much variety and too many 
highly individualistic masters to be termed eclectic or incoherent in 
its evolution. Its stylistic development is profoundly organized, its 
expressive means show careful selection, its iconographic tradition 
and culture is maintained with tenacity. It knew how to recompose 
and transfigure the opposing and sometimes contradictory attitudes 
of a people and their culture into a superior unity.” 

Following upon Professor Carli’s invaluable introduction, there 
are almost 60 pages devoted to the lives of the various Sienese mas- 
ters and brief descriptions of the 137 carefully selected plates which 
fittingly form the greater part of the book. One of the tenets of the 
New York Graphic Society’s credo is to “use . . . the most advanced 
and highly perfected printing technique to achieve color reproduc- 
tions of the greatest fidelity.” In this they have succeeded admirably. 
It is doubtful whether even in the museums the reader would experi- 
ence such a sense of immediacy as he does strolling through the 
gallery of 62 beautiful color prints contained in this volume. 

We are brought into contact with Guido da Siena first, since 
he is the first known by name to us. But it is not for this reason alone 
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that he merits the author’s primary attention. Though not particularly 
noted for his original creativity or technique, he does stand out as 
“the synthesis of the artistic development, rather than a creative 
personality.” Guido is the heir of the Byzantine style, to which he 
added a new beauty, endowing the dry linear forms of the old static 
iconography with a novel fluidity by his subtle use of color and 
rhythm in a balanced composition. 

While adhering basically to the traditional iconography, Guido’s 
successor, Duccio di Buoninsegna, revitalized it. Berenson praises 
him as the “last of the great artists of antiquity.” Agreeing implicitly 
with Berenson’s epithet, Carli leads us one step further, seeing 
Duccio also as the herald of a new style. This is especially true of his 
monumental Majestas in the Cathedral Museum of Siena. Yet all his 
paintings, the author states, render episodes “clearly and readily to 
the spectator, with settings appropriate and true to life.” And in- 
deed, the accidentals of each work are portrayed with extraordinary 
exactness to clarify the events narrated—without however, losing 
their lyrical and poetic motifs. In this interpretation, one seems to 
descry echoes of Berenson’s theory that the “Illustrative” and the 
“Decorative” elements are inseparable in a great work of art. 

Fortunately, the greater part of the book is devoted to masters 
more or less familiar to us, Duccio, Simone Martini, the Lorenzetti, 
and Sasseta. With Simone Martini, we see a fully developed Gothic 
culture and taste for the first time in Italian painting. Just four 
years after Duccio’s Majestas, he enters the scene with one of his 
own, and it is a revolutionary masterpiece. To Simone must be attrib- 
uted the predominance of line as a fundamental element in the 
painter’s vocabulary. Our author goes so far as to say that the de- 
termining factor of Martini’s art is his linearity. Simone’s subsequent 
influence on Sienese art regarding the peculiar use of line, may be 
gleaned from the fact that Edgell singles this very linearity out as the 
most striking characteristic of all Sienese art. Simone is the source. 
The artist’s Annunciation is mentioned as the most Gothic of all his 
works. The weightless gestures and general airiness do in fact suggest 
delicacy and all-pervading light of Gothic architecture. 

The period of great splendor arises with the Lorenzetti brothers, 
one Giottesque in style, the other, even more revolutionary than 
Simone. This latter, Pietro, is perhaps the more important of the 
two for his introduction of a “sober and vigorous narrative, rich in 
spontaneity and dramatic capacity,” all of which developed rapidly 
after his death. In another sense, the Lorenzetti also mark the end 
of the Sienese school, for one can detect, as many historians do, a 
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period of decline setting in. The spark of genius reappears in only 
a few of the subsequent painters who caught some of the glow from 
Simone or the Lorenzetti. Carli singles out Barna and Bartolo di 
Fredi among others. But these, says Berenson, failed to realize the 
significance of the forms they employed. The charm and elegant sim- 
plicity of Sasseta did much to revitalize the dying school, it is true, 
and even the humblest and most unpretentious of painters could at 
times create pictures of great grace and beauty, such as Andrea di 
Niccolo’s St. Augustine and Mary Magdalene. 

While the Sienese school is not a great school exhibiting excep- 
tional zeal for form or technique, each painter did succeed in captur- 
ing something of the spirit of life, imprisoning it in his paintings. 
When we view their works, we are not merely looking at pictures, 
but seeing people, events, actions. For this reason, the school will 
live forever. C.M.McV. 


The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. Edited by F. L. Cross. 
New York, The Oxford University Press, 1957. pp. xix, 1492. $17.50. 


The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church is intended “to 
provide factual information on every aspect of Christianity, especially 
in its historical development.” It contains more than 6,000 anonymous 
articles or entries of which approximately thirty per cent are biog- 
raphies. In addition, there are nearly 4,500 select, up to date, bibliog- 
raphies which list suggested reference-works both in English and 
foreign languages. The articles are to be considered complete in 
themselves with the bibliographies supplying sources of supple- 
mentary information. Though the articles are intended to meet the 
needs of the ordinary lay reader, the bibliographies were compiled 
principally with the serious student in mind. A thorough cross- 
reference system has been set up through the use of asterisks. 

While the Dictionary is the work of many hands it is important 
to note that Dr. F. L. Cross has exercised a great deal more influence 
on the final shaping of the book than is usually suggested by the title 
of editor. He has been at work on the Dictionary more or less con- 
tinuously since 1939 and in that time, half the entries were com- 
posed either by himself personally or by collaborators under his im- 
mediate supervision. He reserved full right to revise the balance of 
the articles and as it turned out, he found it advisable to rewrite a 
good deal of the material submitted to achieve greater uniformity 
and eliminate objectionable assertions. Some few of the articles, 
however, retain an individualistic flavor somewhat at odds with the 
volume’s studied spirit of moderation and tact. 
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Dr. Cross and most of the contributors are Anglican divines. Dr. 
Cross is himself Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. It is indeed 
fortunate that a man of his wide learning and sound, moderate judg- 
ment was given the leadership in so important a project. He possesses 
a special competence in both philosophy and the Fathers, and gives 
unmistakable evidence of a great respect for the teachings of the great 
Masters of the Middle Ages, especially St. Thomas. The amount of 
prominent space given to the scholastic elaborations of sacred doc- 
trine make this conclusion inevitable. 


It is at once apparent from an examination of the key entries 
which would be considered of vital importance by all the Christian 
denominations, that the Dictionary skirts most controversial points 
through the employment of the historical method of procedure. The 
generalization can be made that disputed questions are discussed 
without any attempt at a formal solution. But this is not a hard 
and fast principle. 


With few exceptions the coverage of the Protestant position on 
doctrinal questions is barely adequate. The monographs of the leading 
Protestant reformers are coldly factual and never enthusiastic. Lu- 
therans, for instance, will not be pleased by the article on M. Luther 
in the Dictionary. However, the estimate of Luther in the article 
entitled REFORMATION is markedly more favorable, and at least 
implicitly contradicts the conclusions reached by the author of the 
MARTIN LUTHER entry. 


There can be little quarrel with the Oxford Press’ claim that 
the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church is at once “compre- 
hensive, balanced, accurate and informative.” As Dr. Cross explains 
in the Preface, however, there has been a more generous allotment 
of space for topics related to Christianity in Western Europe, and 
especially to Christianity in Britain. It may reasonably be argued, 
though, that in carrying out this very legitimate policy an undue 
emphasis has been placed upon the doctrine, practices and leaders 
of the Church of England, even for an Oxford publication, which 
does, after all, have an international distribution. Again, the Diction- 
ary is avowedly intended to appeal to readers of all religious per- 
suasions. Some idea of the degree of emphasis placed upon res 
Anglicanae can be gauged from the fact that the article on Edward 
Pusey, Tractarian leader, is as long or longer than the articles for 
Wesley, Zwingli or Huss. The article THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND, for another example, is as lengthy as the articles contained 
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under the three headings ROMAN CATHOLICISM, THE REF- 
ORMATION, and PROTESTANTISM combined. This is not to 
say that the treatment of topics extraneous to Anglicanism is not 
adequate. In fact, one of the outstanding qualities of the Dictionary 
is that, with very few exceptions, all essential facts have been com- 
pressed within a limited space without resorting to short, staccato 
sentences. There can be no doubt, though, that if the quantitative 
partiality shown toward the Anglican Church had been somewhat 
moderated, many other entries would have a greater utility both for 
the scholar and for the ordinary reader. 

Catholic readers may, then, feel disappointment about the some- 
what parochial viewpoint which determined space allotments. They 
will, however, experience great satisfaction in the strongly “orthodox” 
tone of a book which if not Catholic, nonetheless, draws its spirit 
and content more from Catholic than Protestant traditions. Key 
articles on HERESY, TOLERATION, METAPHYSICS, and, in 
general, entries covering questions of doctrine and belief, corroborate 
this conclusion. 


Catholics, too, will find the Church’s history and teaching pre- 
sented in a fair and objective fashion. In a few statements, however, 
as in the following, contributors are guilty of pleading a cause: de- 
votion to Our Lady was excessive at the time of the Reformation (p.° 
868) ; “The tendency of medieval theology to see the priesthood of 
the clergy almost exclusively in relation to the Mass led to its re- 
jection by the Reformers.” (p. 1104); “Henry (VIII) next sent 
his secretary, William Knight to Rome to sue from Clement for a 
decree of nullity and the removal of any impediments to marriage 
with Anne arising from Henry’s unlawful connexions with her elder 
sister. The Pope being at the time the prisoner of Charles V, Cath- 
erine’s nephew, Knight succeeded only in obtaining a conditional dis- 
pensation for a new marriage.” (p. 624). It is incorrectly stated (p. 
1282) that the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius are “prescribed 
in the RC Church for all candidates for orders.” 

While Hugh Ross Williamson’s The Gunpowder Plot (1941) 
is listed in the bibliography for the entry of the same title, the thesis 
which he advanced, and which is gaining in support—that the Plot 
was from the beginning government engineered, is given no con- 
sideration in the article proper. The most objectionable section in 
the Dictionary for Catholics, and so unique that it sticks out like a 
sore thumb, is section (7) “Authority and Interpretaton” under 
the article BIBLE. Here we are patronizingly told that certain tradi- 
tional viewpoints have been “virtually overthrown”; e.g. that the 
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Fourth Gospel was written by an eye-witness, John, the son of Zebe- 
dee; that the Fourth Gospel has an historcal value equal to that of 
the Synoptics. These radical conclusions are “virtually assured” since 
“accepted by those competent to judge.” The very fair and able 
presentation of the true facts of the case in the entry GOSPEL OF 
ST. JOHN will encourage a greater number to exercise their critical 
faculty, than the author of the BIBLE entry would permit. 

While full doctrinal development is not to be expected in a refer- 
ence work which emphasises the historical approach, certain entries, 
notably those on MORTAL SIN and PLENARY INDUL- 
GENCES, needed a somewhat longer treatment for their essential 
completeness. Articles outlining the history of Christianity in the 
various countries are often disappointingly sketchy and sometimes 
truncated as CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA which closes abruptly 
with the Boxer Rebellion. 

The Oxford Dictionary is not three-dimensional ; it presents an 
historical account of Christianity without delving into questions of 
economics and sociology. The rather poor treatment of the question 
of USURY shows how wise the editor was in adhering rigidly to 
the book’s avowed scope and function. Most socio-economic problems, 
especially when complicated by religious issues, defy compression 
within narrow bounds. So many issues remain sub indice that what- 
ever was said would be certain to provoke acrid controversy. Partly 
for the same reason present crises confronting Christianity have 
been passed over in silence ; the imprudence of attempting to analyze 
movements and trends still very much in a state of flux must have 
been another deterrent. Abundant material on all these points is so 
readily available that Dr. Cross hardly felt obliged to widen an al- 
ready ambitious project and thereby endanger the Dictionary’s perma- 
nent authority and usefulness. 

Dominicans will be interested to know that Dr. Daniel Callus, 
O.P., of the English Province, assisted in the preparation of the 
medieval bibliographies. 

A book of impressive proportions and the achievement of a dedi- 
cated scholarship, The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church 
is a rich source of information. It is remarkably free of distortion 
and where distortion does exist this is essentially a matter of over- 
emphasis or an extreme conciseness. The Dictionary is intended as 
a standard reference work for readers of all religious persuasions, 
and not as an exhaustive presentation of doctrinal questions. Evalw 
ated according to such a criterion, it will be judged an indubitable 
success. WS. 
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The Sacred Canons. 2 Volumes, Revised. By John A. Abbo and Jerome 
D. Hannan. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1957. pp. xxii, 871, 
936. $19.00. 


“Dynamic conciseness’ and “opportune interrelation” have been 
suggested by the authors of this commentary on the Code of Canon 
Law as the keynote of their presentation. Thus The Sacred Canons. 
finds its distinctive advantage in being not merely a scientific exposi- 
tion of the Code, but a manual of practical assistance as well. When 
it was first published five years ago it was hailed as a highly signifi- 
cant work, worthily representative of the outstanding scholarship of 
the canonists at the Catholic University of America. The authors, 
Bishop Hannan of Scranton (former head of the Canon Law de- 
partment at Catholic University) and Msgr. Abbo of Seton Hall 
University, had supplied a fine product of sound legal reasoning 
with due reliance on well-selected authorities. 

Today-The Sacred Canons deservedly enjoys a reputation as a 
standard commentary on the Code. The revision of the 1952 edition 
incorporates such changes as the new Eucharistic fast legislation 
and the uniform fast and abstinence rules for most of the United 
States. Other revisions of less general interest have also been made 
in the original text, but substantially it remains unchanged. One 
might have wished for a greater elaboration of the penalties for in- 
dividual crimes, a suggestion voiced when the work first appeared. © 

Especially noteworthy in The Sacred Canons are the uniform use 
of English (with classical Latin terminology given in parentheses), 
the careful development of sacramental legislation which is so often 
left by the canonists to moral theologians, and the incorporation of 
many responses given by the Holy See since the promulgation of 
the Code in 1917. The legislation of the plenary Councils of Balti- 
more, in itself an excellent commentary on the Code, has been in- 
cduded. Those who are studying Canon Law, or whose profession 
requires some knowledge of the Code, or anyone with previous train- 
ing in ecclesiastical legislation, will find this revised commentary 
highly satisfying. Be eS 


Riches Despised: A Study of the Roots of Religion. By Conrad Pepler, 
O.P. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1957. pp. 181. $3.25. 


In Riches Despised Conrad Pepler, a Dominican of the English 
Province, poses a characteristic question and offers a characteristic 
answer. The question: “Who is the 20th century man, capable of 
leading a full Christian life?” ; the answer: “The Christian Peasant.” 
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For those who are familiar with Father Pepler’s previous books and 
articles, written over a span of more than thirty years, this is not an 
impractical, ivory tower solution; a campaign waged in favor of an 
unmitigated “back to the land” movement. It is rather, a typical ex- 
ample of Father Pepler’s deep and sympathetic understanding of 
Thomistic spirituality which embraces the total role of grace upon the 
whole man—both in his spiritual and in his corporeal needs. His num- 
erous articles contributed to Blackfriars and other periodicals yield up 
a single, predominant theme: “. . . the Liturgy lies at the heart of 
the whole Christian life, gathering everything that belongs to man 
in order that it consecrate and carry to the heavenly altar, an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice.” 

In a recent lead article for The Critic (June-July 1957) Dr. 
Francis J. Braceland, a former President of the American Psychi- 
atric Association, paid high tribute to Father Pepler’s attempts to 
explore and develop a spirituality that would satisfy the needs of 
the whole man when he called him an “architect of incarnational, 
sacramental spirituality.” When Father Pepler tells us, then, that 
it is the Christian Peasant alone who is capable of leading a full 
Christian life we must be very certain that we understand him aright. 
The reader is introduced to the problem by an explanation of the 
terms nature, grace, Peasant Religion and the Industrial Man. 
Through the lucid explanations of these terms the problem takes 
graphic shape and the fundamental solution becomes evident. The 
problem facing the 20th century man may be thus simply put: the 
religion established by Jesus Christ is a religion with its roots in 
nature, a religion which fulfills all the wholesome aspirations of man’s 
nature, not only as an individual, but as a member of a created so- 
ciety ; but this religion of Jesus Christ is now offered to an unnatural 
man—the Industrial Man—who not only finds himself out of tune 
with nature, but is imbued with an artificial, pagan culture, as well. 
Why does the Industrial Man find himself out of tune with nature? 
The profound sense of dependence upon hidden, divine powers has 
been fostered, down through the ages, by man’s contact with the 
world of nature around him. But this natural inclination towards 
worship has been largely uprooted by modern environment—brassily 
distracting, sensuous, utilitarian, or in Father Pepler’s terminology, 
industrialistic. | 

Now the Christian Sacraments and sacramentals are the super- 
naturalized counterpart of man’s natural religion—the natural im- 
pulse to worship. So, just as nature is something unknown or de- 
spised by the Industrial Man, so the Christian religion, in perfect 
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harmony with nature, has been driven back to the fringes of Europe’s 
great industrial concentrations. This problem and its dangerous im- 
plications has been recognized by other contemporary European think- 
ers such as Msgr. Romano Guardini (The End of the Modern World, 
Sheed and Ward, 1956, pp. 52-56; 88-92). 

The second half of the book is taken up with an evil effect de- 
rived from the conflict between man’s uprooted natural religion and 
its intended perfection, Christianity. This evil effect is the boredom 
which the liturgy produces in too many, laity and clergy alike. As a 
tentative solution, Father Pepler lists the fundamental prerequisites 
for replanting religion’s natural roots and offers a host of practical 
suggestions as to how lay-folk and religious may be fully perfected 
through the integrating powers of the Christian Liturgy. 

One may reasonably question the wisdom of Father Pepler’s 
decision to make the Industrial Man the villian of the piece, and the 
Peasant—everywhere today an unpopular symbol of the spirit of 
reaction—his hero. Such an unfortunate choice of labels is bound to 
earn the resentment of many who might otherwise have given a more 
favorable hearing to an important message which Father Pepler has 
spent a lifetime perfecting. But, in the last analysis, it can hardly be 
doubted that Father Pepler’s young years spent at his own father’s 
“Community of Craftsmen” at Ditchling, England determined in 
large part his personal mode of reaction to a mechanized society 
which he found to be intransigently materialistic. G.McC. 


Liturgies of the Primatial Sees. By Archdale A. King. Milwaukee, The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1957. pp. xiv, 656. $15.00. 


Following Mr. King’s Liturgies of the Religious Orders (1955), 
the present volume worthily continues what will undoubtedly be rec- 
ognized as the most thorough and convenient study of the rites of 
Western Christendom available in English. Included here are the 
famous Ambrosian rite of Milan, the Mozarabic rite of Toledo, and 
the basically Roman uses of Braga, in Portugal and of Lyons, the 
rite used by the Cure d’Ars. So thorough has been the presentation 
that it would be more correct to speak of four books in one. 

The same pattern is employed as in the previous work. First 
the author inquires into the origins of the different rites—a matter 
complicated by the remote antiquity of the primatial sees and by 
sharp disagreement among the authorities. He then goes on to de- 
scribe proper feasts and other peculiarities, insofar as they differ 
from the Roman practice. Matters of consequent importance are 
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thoroughly discussed in appendices; that on the Neo-Gallican rites 
is particularly worthwhile. About the only criticism one might make 
concerns the illustrations: apart from some good photographs of the 
Ambrosion rite, architectural subjects predominate and pictures of 
the actual ceremonies are wanting. 

In this day of great liturgical revival, there are many who will 
find this scholarly volume quite rewarding. For like the Roman rite, 
its sister liturgies have experienced the vicissitudes of history: ig- 
norance and neglect, revolutions and secularizations, flirtations with 
Gallicanism and excessive reactions towards Rome—all these have 
debased the purity of the primatial liturgies and curtailed their use. 
But they still survive, adding their strains to the hymn of praise which 
the Church sings to her mystical Spouse. The Church of Milan has 
held tenaciously to the rite of St. Ambrose and St. Charles Borromeo, 
and in the others, especially at Lyons and Braga, devoted students 
are hard at work fostering the restoration and worthy celebration 
of these time-honored liturgies. J.B.B. 


Portugal and the Portuguese World. By Richard Pattee. Milwaukee, The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1957. pp. 350. $7.50. 


Portugal and the Portuguese World by Richard Pattee is an en- 
lightening evaluation of Spain’s small and industrious neighbor on 
the Iberian peninsula. As a complement to his previous book This is 
Spain, the author, in the present volume, attempts to analyze con- 
temporary Portugal, its people and the Portuguese empire lying be- 
yond the frontiers of Europe. Is Portugal merely a glorious heritage 
of the past? Has she nothing left to contribute to the modern world 
but the picture of a scuttled galleon, once so proud, now half sub- 
merged in the sea of oblivion? Mr. Pattee, an authority in Portuguese 
affairs, emphatically asserts the contrary. Indeed, in the last thirty 
years, under the steadying influence of Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Sala- 
zar, Portugal has gradually regained her modest position in the com- 
munity of nations. The author rightly insists that Portugal today 
cannot be divorced from her eight centuries of national history. In 
what are the most colorful chapters of the book, Pattee sketches Por- 
tugal’s origin under its warrior-king Afonso Henriques, its growth 
into a formidable empire under the impetus of Don Henriques the 
Navigator, and its rebirth under the leadership of a former Eco- 
nomics professor, and now dictator, Dr. Salazar. 

Full credit for Portugal’s rebirth must be given to Salazar. 
Known as a financial wizard, he was summoned from the quiet of 
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his university in 1928 by Portugal’s distraught leaders to solve the 
bitter economic, political and social difficulties facing the country. 
Since that time Salazar has regarded his dictatorship “as a heavy 
cross which it has been his lot to bear.” As Americans we are apt 
to smile at this, because we are accustomed (not without cause), to 
equate dictator with tyrant. A dictator however, does not have to be 
vicious and corrupt; his reign can be a blessing if he rules justly. 
This is particularly true if the citizens are generally unlettered and 
incapable of an active role in the government. St. Thomas, in fact, 
says that the best type of government is one directed by a single man 
chosen from the people, who is guided by advisors, and who governs 
and legislates in the name of the people. Salazar not only answers 
each of these conditions, but actually appears as a literal “Godsend” 
for the Portuguese. Salazar’s rule seems to be the fulfillment of Our 
Lady of Fatima’s promise of a stable government for Portugal. 


A dedicated, persuasive man, Salazar is Catholic in thought and 
action. He admits no panacea for Portugal except hard work. Austere 
himself, he expects the Portuguese people with their limited resources 
to labor tirelessly if the nation is to survive. Salazar’s policies have 
been a mixture of the old and the new. At home he has retained the 
unitary republic as the foundation of the Estado Novo. Moreover, 
faithful to the social encyclicals of the Popes he has instituted cor- 
poratism to safeguard against class warfare and party dissensions. 
Mr. Pattee’s treatment of this subject is brief but adequate. In order 
to strengthen the bonds of the empire, Salazar has enlarged Portugal’s 
unique colonizing spirit (which in the past not only Christianized her 
discoveries, but which also highly encouraged intermarriage with 
the natives) into a universal citizenship for all. Today a Mozambique 
is as much a Portuguese as Salazar himself. 


The province of Goa is, perhaps, Portugal’s most persistent 
thorn; India basing her demands chiefly on geography, has un- 
flaggingly claimed this territory. The author, thoroughly familiar 
with the controversy, ably sums up the various arguments for the 
benefit of the reader. 

The book has a few minor defects. More than adequate on so- 
cial, political and economic questions, Mr. Pattee fails his readers 
on the problem of education. What, for example, is Salazar doing 
to educate his people, 40% of whom are still illiterate? The reader 
also wonders what preparations Salazar is making to provide for a 
competent successor. Finally, following a noteworthy bibliography of 
Portuguese sources, the brief index is rather disappointing. These 
partial deficiences, however, do not detract from the substantial ex- 
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cellence of Portugal and the Portuguese World. It is scholarly and 
well-documented and can be recommended particularly as a profitable 
introduction for both the Portugal of history and the Portugal of 
today. P.M.O’S. 


My Sunday Reading. By Kevin O'Sullivan, O.F.M. Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1957. pp. x, 345. $5.00. 


This is a worthwhile book. For many laypeople it could and 
should become the very important first step toward a greater famili- 
arity with the Bible. For many others already familiar with the Bible 
there is much here that will bear fruit in deeper understanding. 

Using the Sundays of the liturgical year as his basic unit Father 
O’Sullivan gives under each, first the text of the Epistle, then an 
explanation of what that particular passage means in context. Finally 
an application is made e.g. why the Church chose this particular pas- 
sage for this particular Sunday and what practical lessons we should 
derive from the doctrine it offers. The same procedure is followed in 
treating the Gospel of the Sunday. The explanations are clear, the 
applications are practical and to the point. 

The author, an Irish Franciscan, is well qualified having studied 
Scripture in Rome and the Holy Land and later teaching it in Rome 
and this country. He has aimed his writing primarily for the laity 
yet not in such a way as to sap its doctrinal strength. As a conse- 
quence even the preacher looking for material for a Sunday sermon 
will find much here that is of use. Recommended for all. —_‘J..T. 


The Holy Fire. By Robert Payne. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
pp. xxii, 313. $5.00. 


This is one of the most beautiful books ever written on the 
Fathers of the East, those great giants of primitive orthodoxy. In 
it we are brought into contact with all the famous figures of the East- 
ern Church in its early centuries. 

Robert Payne’s knowledge and implementation of historical 
background is truly amazing. He not only writes about the Fathers, 
he introduces them to us one by one so that we can almost see and 
touch them in the flesh. We listen absorbed to what they have to say. 
We become animated with the same joyful lightheartedness of the 
kindly Clement of Alexandria. Origen, Athanasius, Basil and the 
two Gregorys, and John Chrysostom appear before us in their tum, 
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and we never before dreamed they could be so human. Even the 
mysterious Dionysius is forced to yield some of his secrets to author 
Payne’s insights. 

The lives of these men who lived in the “white heat” of Chris- 
tianity—close to the very source both in time and terrain—are con- 
vincingly depicted. Quotations from the Fathers themselves are 
deftly woven into the text when the author wishes to clarify the 
individual character or illustrate a common teaching of the Eastern 
Fathers. : 

It is traditionally difficult for the western mind to grasp the 
intricacies of eastern thought, and the writings of these men provide 
no exception to the rule. To understand their works, we must seek 
to place them in their own time context and cultural pattern of life. 
A knowledge of their reactions to personal problems and adversities 
is of immense importance. This is the value of The Holy Fire. We 
see them, and when next we read them, we feel a little more familiar 
and at ease. The rapproachment which the author helps us to es- 
tablish does not remove all the obscurities, but it is a promising 
beginning. 

Since his first book in 1938, Robert Payne has maintained the 
unbelievable output of over a book a year. He has written not only 
novels, but studies on everything from Chinese poetry to Charlie 
Chaplin. Yet, to read The Holy Fire, which complements his earlier 
work, The Fathers of the Western Church (1951), one would think 
that Patrology alone had been his life’s work. 

There are one or two unfortunate obiter dicta of a theological 
nature which might very well have been omitted, but with this minor 
reservation The Holy Fire may be recommended as an absorbing 
study deserving the attention of all who glory in their Christian 
heritage. C.M.McV. 


One Marriage Two Faiths. Guidance on Interfaith Marriage. By James 
H. S. Bossard and Eleanor Stoker Boll. New York, The Ronald 
Press Co., 1957. pp. vii, 180. $3.50. 


One Marriage Two Faiths is a sociological study of mixed mar- 
riage. The general conclusion reached is that disparate faiths present 
great, and in certain cases insurmountable, obstacles to marital hap- 
piness. The authors reach their conclusion through the examination 
of case histories and statistics. 

There is nothing so graphic and convincing as a concrete story 
taken from actual life, and this book offers a great number of them. 
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There is a disquieting sameness to the case histories of interfaith mar- 
riages to which Catholics are a party. In every instance the Catholic 
makes a fatal surrender of principle: a non-Catholic wedding service, 
or birth control, or the neglect of the Catholic training of some or 
all of the children—the boys to be raised in the father’s faith, the 
girls in the mother’s is a not uncommon compromise—or even the 
loss of the Faith itself. We can hardly imagine a more effective dis- 
suader for Catholics who are certain “It can’t happen to them.” This 
book does not tell about the mixed marriages which succeed—succeed 
according to Catholic norms that is—but it does show that amy mixed 
marriage can fail. Sometimes the Catholic party enters the marriage 
with the cards stacked against him and the outcome is no real sur- 
prise ; but, at other times, circumstances could hardly have been more 
“favorable,” so that when the tragedy comes it is all the more 
poignant. 

The sociological approach is, without a theological complement, 
essentially incomplete. Matrimony for Christians is more than a civil 
contract, it is a Sacrament. All the spiritual implications which flow 
from this fact find no place in a book which “presents the viewpoint 
of no particular church or creed.” While there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the authors would not admit the essential, inadequacy 
of their approach, their obvious efforts for objectivity make the book 
an acceptable source of useful sociological data for any Catholic 
called upon to give marriage counsel. M.K. 


Protestant and Catholic: Religious and Social Interaction in an Indus- 
trial Community. By Kenneth Wilson Underwood. Boston, The 
Beacon Press, 1957. pp. xxi, 484. $6.00. 


The topic of this book is one of the most irresistably engrossing, 
and at the same time one of the most treacherously delicate, available 
to the contemporary American writer: a frank, full-scale report on 
relations between the Catholic majority and the Protestant minority 
in a typical New England community. On learning that the study 
was “sparked” by a local controversy over Margaret Sanger, we are 
all the more ready to congratulate Dr. Underwood for the balanced, 
scholarly tone he has consistently preserved. 

The Wesleyan University professor has approached his subject 
from the viewpoint of empirical sociology. His methods included 
direct observation and interviews in the city itself (actually Holyoke, 
Mass.), statistical analyses, and for the ideological background of 
group attitudes a close scrutiny of the literature circulated and used 
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within the city. Obviously, such a course will not give an absolutely 
complete picture of individual interior religious life or of the doctrine 
of the Churches involved. But the outward and popular expression 
of belief and cult; the financial, organizational, and even class struc- 
ture of the churches ; the impact of religious belief and ethnic loyalty 
on cultural and social life, on the world of business and labor, on 
politics and political reform—all these are within its domain, and 
presented competently. 

As a New Englander, the reviewer found in Protestant and 
Catholic a fairly familiar picture; though one must remember that 
the “case study’ method can only approximate to the universal. The 
city chosen was singular in more than one respect. The reader must 
be as careful to keep this in mind as Dr. Underwood has been in 
pointing it out; otherwise he will surely fall into error. Again, we 
must take the author at his word, and make allowance for an exercise 
of criticat judgment which at times verges on moralizing, while at the 
same time holding our own in reserve. 

The most valuable role of this study, like as not, is its mani 
academic one: for the student of our modern pluralistic society it 
begins to fill a notable gap, by touching at the meeting-place of ideals 
and concrete reality in the all-important matter of religion. It is to 
be hoped that other scholars, Catholic as well as Protestant, will carry 
on the serious investigation here initiated. In the practical order, one 
could envision its findings employed abusively by men of POAU 
stamp, or by Catholics of like mettle; but that is not what we hope 
for. Both groups could well see in Protestant and Catholic occasion 
for a searching examination of conscience, and that on two major 
scores: how true have they been to their own ideals, and how effec- 
tive has their influence been in the Christianization of America. A 
serious facing of these questions will contribute not only to brother- 
hood but to the actual advance of religious ideals among our people. 

J.B.B. 


The Praise of Wisdom. By Edward L. Surtz, S.J. Chicago, Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. pp. xii, 402. $4.00. 


There was obvious glee in certain circles a quarter of a century 
ago. A book featuring assassination, communism, divorce, euthanasia, 
religious indifferentism and suicide was in use in the Soviet schools. 
And its author had just been canonized a saint of the Catholic 
Church. Father Surtz, in a carefully turned-out volume, accepts the 
challenge to swallow, whole and uncoated, the Utopia of St. Thomas 
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More. The attempt is interesting. The saint is exonerated. But, as 
the author himself concedes, problems still remain. 

Was this just a merry fling of an early More (1516), this tale 
of life on a fictional island, Utopia (“Nowhere”)? Or was it the 
work of a deep and dreary thinker with a heavy economic axe—a 
19th century socialist ahead of his time (hence the Soviet fan clubs) ? 
A middle view is here espoused: Utopia is a “document of humanistic 
reform”—of Church and State. It is a product of the particular mo- 
ment in the English Renaissance when the 5th Lateran Council was 
holding sessions on the reform of the Church. Utopia is a tract on 
the (less than dizzy) heights to which well-disposed (if fallen) man 
could soar by reason alone—presenting a sorry contrast with Faith— 
betraying Europe on the eve of the Protestant Revolt. 

The present study pinpoints the religious and moral implications 
of Utopia in the light of other writings of the saint, and those of 
Erasmus “my darling,” and lesser chroniclers of the age. The book 
is sober-faced throughout, theological rather than literary in design. 
It is unlikely that even the specialists will all agree with its treatment 
of “Toleration and Heresy.” The views regarding the natural powers 
of man apart from grace do not always coincide with traditional 
Thomistic teaching. A wide range of theological sources—not tradi- 
tionally harmonious (including Aquinas, Scotus and Suarez)—is 
freely resorted to. While references are supplied to leading authori- 
ties, unfortunately indication is not given, where applicable, of de- 
fined doctrines of faith. The author cautions at the outset that for 
the comprehension of his basic thesis: 


“ 
7 


. . a thorough understanding of the differences and re- 
lations between philosophy and theology, between reason and 
revelation, between nature and grace, is absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

The warning should be heeded. The Praise of Wisdom does make 

available the materials from which can be formed a broad tableau 

of the intellectual and moral shadings of the pre-Reformation era. 

It is not, however, recommended for the casual reader, nor even for 

the English major. A.B. 


Cathedral and Crusade: Studies of the Medieval Church 1050-1350. 
By Henri Daniel-Rops. Translated from the French by John War- 
rington. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., 1957. pp. xi, 644. 
$10.00. 


Understood in their proper historical settings, institutions, move- 
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ments and personalities of a distant age can be reconciled with the 
contemporary mind. Henri Daniel-Rops attempts to effect this recon- 
ciliation in his newly translated work by adopting the direct topical 
approach in synthesizing the life of the medieval Church. He has 
taken upon himself an enormous burden, since the action of the 
Church at this time extended into every phase of society, public and 
private, often supplying for the deficiencies of the social structure 
itself. He begins by reviewing the events, secular and ecclesiastical, 
which set the stage for the newly forming social order—that social 
order called Christendom. The resultant outlook of the members 
living in this new milieu is one dominated by the very element that 
had saved society itself, the Faith, and M. Daniel-Rops rightly insists 
that we must thoroughly grasp the significance of this point of view 
in examining the period. There can be no doubt that a social outlook 
dominated by Faith presents many difficulties for the contemporary 
mind; society today has severed relations with the Faith. But the 
author warns us against hasty condemnations; things are -not better 
simply because they. are modern! In fact, apt comparisons with mod- 
ern conventions frequently leads M. Daniel-Rops to take the medi- 
evalist’s part. 

In general, Cathedral and Crusade presents penetrating essays 
on the Faith itself, the structure and evangelizing forces of the 
Church, her relation to the newly forming states, the morality of the 
medieval Christian and “The Church as Guide of Human Thought.” 
Special attention is given to such topics as the Crusades, the erection 
and architectural development of the cathedrals, and the foreign 
missions during the Middle Ages. One of the outstanding features 
of the book is the legitimate liberty the author takes in treating at 
greater length persons and events which have, beyond mere histori- 
cal importance, that fascinating appeal we call “human interest.” 
The great saints of the period, notably St. Bernard, are particularly 
favored in this respect. The savor for “the personal” makes the book 
enjoyable reading and gives us a feeling of great intimacy with 
the age. 

Regarding the question of ascetics and mysticism, a Franciscan 
spirituality seems to predominate. The appraisal of Dominican spirit- 
uality is less than penetrating, and M. Daniel-Rops does not seem to 
grasp the role of study in the Dominican concept of the religious 
life. Moreover, in contrasting St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas he 
sets up the following erroneous dichotomy : 


The whole of (St. Bonaventure’s) work is inspired by the 
one single purpose of leading souls to God. For him, intel- 
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lectual pursuits had no sense or value except in so far as 
they were directed to faith and love; and herein lies the 
difference between St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas, who 
was convinced that demonstration of the truths of faith 
sufficed. St. Bonaventure had more recourse to the ways of 
the Holy Spirit and of grace. He does not admit that un- 
aided reason can be a road to God; philosophy must be 
subordinate to those supernatural ideas which illuminate the 
mind of man and which are nothing else than faith and 
wisdom in God. (p. 328) 


Despite its failure in these few instances, Henri Daniel-Rops’ 
Cathedral and Crusade does serve as a highly readable and excellent 
introduction to a much misunderstood period in western civilization, 
to an age in the life of Europe which was, above all, vigorous, fas- 
cinating and inspiring. C.M.D. 


Theology for Beginners. By F. J. Sheed. New York, Sheed & Ward, 
1957. pp. 241. $3.50. 


For Frank Sheed, the task of bringing the truth of Christ to 
men has a very personal meaning. He has given a lifetime to this 
work not only as a Catholic publisher, but as a writer, translator, and 
lecturer, especially in the Catholic Evidence Guild. 

His latest book is titled—appropriately enough—Theology for 
Beginners. Much of the material appeared originally in the series 
written for a number of diocesan newspapers. Since the concept 
spirit is so important in the study of God—and is so lacking in our 
present day vocabulary—Mr. Sheed devotes an introductory chapter 
to this key idea. The Blessed Trinity and the meaning of this mys- 
tery in our lives, creation, grace, Incarnation, Sacraments—these are 
some of the topics that are included. An Epilogue, taken from his 
speech to the Second World Congress for the Lay Apostolate ends 
the book as it began with the reason why laymen should study 
Theology. 

Mr. Sheed’s careful study of sacred doctrine and his years on 
the lecture platform give this book clearness and simplicity, a refresh- 
ing informality, brightened here and there by flashes of humor. We 
heartily recommend it to its intended audience, beginners in theology. 
Teachers of sacred doctrine will perhaps find in it that apt illustration 
for which they have been searching. 

One final note might be added, more as a wish than a criticism. 
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In these inflationary days the price of the book is not unreasonable, 
but one wishes for an early publication in the inexpensive, paper- 
backed Canterbury edition to assure an even greater distribution of 
the book, especially to those who know nothing of the beauty of 
theology. J.M.H. 


St. John of the Cross. By Fr. Bruno, O.D.C. New York, Sheed & Ward, 
1957. pp. xxii, 495. $6.00. 


The definitive biography is a rare achievement. But thanks to 
alert publishers, a generation which experiences a dearth of top-notch 
biographical studies, can at least know that such a phenomenon 
exists. So we are grateful to Sheed & Ward for reissuing St. John 
of the Cross. 

But why does this work merit the designation ‘definitive’? 
Othér lives of the Carmelite saint are bulkier, bristle with a better 
stocked armory of facts. Some of these could be said to have more 
literary polish or popular appeal. Yet it is Fr. Bruno’s biography 
which is called definitive. The book’s singular excellence is not to be 
found in any one isolated element like structure or style. It rather 
consists in the harmonious collaboration of all the component parts 
to capture the personality and spirit of a Counter-Reformation saint 
who comes to life again in these pages. 

There can be no doubt about Fr. Bruno’s success. He knows his 
subject thoroughly. As a Discalced Carmelite he follows the same 
rule of life as St. John. As an authority on mysticism and the psy- 
chology of mystical experience, he can appreciate better than most 
the complexities of a soul which advanced to a profound union with 
its Maker. But even with these impressive qualifications, the author 
might still have failed if he had not drawn in the positive lines of 
the saint’s ‘negative’ program of self denial. 


Much can be gained by would-be biographers in studying the 
author’s use of direct quotations. Though numerous, they are etched 
in with such delicacy as not to destroy the continuity or basic literary 
style. 


It is a truly commendable biography. PAY 


Martyrs. By Donald Attwater. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1957. pp. 
xviii, 236. $4.00. 


The martyrs have long been the object of edifying legend and 
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pious fancy—man’s feeble attempt to embellish the supernatural. 
But in Mr. Attwater’s Martyrs emotion succumbs to intelligence, 
legend to fact, fancy to the findings of painstaking research. Through 
precise utilization of historical sources an authentic cross-section of 
Christian martyrs, dating from 34 A.D. to 1951, passes in review, 
dramatizing those memorable words from Tertullian’s Apologeticus; 
“The more you mow us down, the more we grow: the blood of 
Christians is the seed.”” As a complement to the brief chapters of 
narrative the author has appended St. Cyprian’s “Exhortation to 
Martyrdom” anda bibliography of sources for those, who, like him- 
self, make their home among the facts of history. 

For Dominicans there is the story of Bl. Anthony of Rivoli, who 
abandoned Christ for Mohammed but later showed the sincerity of 
his own repentance and the depths of the divine mercy through a 
glorious martyrdom; in addition, there is an account of “The Great 
Martyrdom of Japan” in which Dominicans played so conspicuous 
a part. . 

-Here is an abundant source for meditations placed at the dis- 
posal of all who desire authentic knowledge of the glories of Christ’s 
Church. Through the deeds of Her children we know the Mother! 


A.F.C. 


The New Guest-Room Book. Assembled by F. J. Sheed. Illustrated by 
Enrico Arno. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1957. pp. 448. $7.50. 


If the publishing houses decided to name their products in the 
manner of some record companies, this volume would be included in 
the series, “Books to Make Friends By.” Mr. Sheed, the assembler 
of The New Guest-Room Book, is correct in stating that “nobody 
will like everything in it,” but despite that, the book is admirably 
suited to its purpose. We venture to add that it will serve a double 
function on the practical level. Should the host discover that his 
guest is very tired after a long journey, he has only to hand him this 
book, which contains a sufficient amount of material to put anyone 
to sleep in a few minutes. However, should the guest be the eager 
type and the host not so eager, the mystery story by Monsignor 
Knox is sure to keep the former up all night, so that the planning 
for the following day’s pleasures will be a relatively easy matter. for 
the host. All in all, The New Guest-Room Book provides a delightful 
respite in the perennial battle between the entertainer and the en- 
tertained. M.M.C. 
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We Sing While There's Voice Left. By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 

New York, Sheed and Ward, 1957. pp. viii, 198. $2.50. 

This is the fourth and last of Dom von Zeller’s We series of 
spiritual books for the laity, whose constant message has been that 
“the spiritual life is part of the universal vocation. The man of God 
lives, works, sings, and dies for God.” In this particular book “man 
sings while there’s voice left.” To sing to God is to pray, and the 
prayer of all Christians is “The song of the liturgy” and “The song 
of contemplation”themes which form the book’s final, climactic essays. 
To lead up to them the author has included several appropriate 
essays On: worship, sin, virtue, marriage, prayer and its requisites, 
Communism as the antithesis of religion and prayer. 

Zip and sparkle pervade almost.every page as the thoughts of 
the author strike home. Dom van Zeller’s. deep insight into human 
nature and the workings of grace will do much to help any person 
desirous of a deeper understanding of his calling to the spiritual life. 

D.B.B. 


My Neighbor As Myself. By Gustavo Corcao. Translated from the Por- 
tuguese by Clotilde Wilson. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1957. pp. xxiii, 213. 


For the convert the Faith is a new found love. He is, in turn, 
the bridegroom joyfully proclaiming the beauty of his Spouse, the 
loving and trusting child playing under the watchful eyes of a merci- 
ful Father, the Christian who wants to share Christ with his neigh- 
bor, both in word and in deed. Such are the reflections of Gustavo 
Corcao, a Brazilian layman who recently entered the Church, and 
My Neighbor As Myself is his canticle of love. 

Disillusioned by the limitations of science and by the false ideolo- 
gies of Nietzsche and Marx, Senor Corcao went through a period 
in which the emptiness of life pressed upon him. His days were in- 
terminable and laden with melancholy. It was due primarily to the 
writings of Chesterton and Maritain that he found the Church and 
a renewed faith to live by. Strengthened by what he read, he began 
that “absolute adventure,” an adventure which terminates in Christ, 
and makes love not merely an abstraction which looks to the next 
generation, but a definite reality, a giving of oneself, which looks 
to the next man. One feels that Senor Corcao, in giving My Neigh- 
bor As Myself to the world, is practicing such an act of charity. 

The book is composed of twenty-three brief chapters. Some 
present actual incidents in the author’s life, while others contain his 
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reflections upon these incidents. Objective truth, the Cross, Hope, 
Charity, and two thought provoking essays with the intriguing 
titles “Three Senses Perceive an Object,” and “An Object Seeks the 
Three Senses,” are each treated in a separate chapter. The text 
throughout is clothed with brilliant imagery and delightfully con- 
vincing analogies which reveal the influence of both Chesterton and 
Maritain. Certain sections, however, demand a careful re-reading, 
in order that the author’s thought may be fully comprehended. My 
Neighbor As. Myself is not for the casual reader. But for those seek- 
ing intellectual stimulation and spiritual insight it should be re- 
warding. D.M.F. 


Spiritual Riches of the Rosary Mysteries. By Charles J. Callan, O.P. and 
John F. McConnell, M.M. New York, John F. Wagner, Inc., 1957. 
pp. 196. $3.95. 


All who have tapped the deep fund of scriptural and theological 
scholarship in Father Callan’s many commentaries will welcome this 
latest addition to his works, which has been written in collaboration 
with Father John F. McConnell of Maryknoll. This time the subject 
is the Rosary, and, as in the Parables of Christ, the design is to sup- 
ply the reader with a sufficient number of details of time, place and 
circumstance that surround the mysteries, “so that we can see and 
picture just what took place each time, and thence draw out the 
spiritual lessons. . . .” Each chapter is concerned with one mystery 
and all follow the same format: a narration of the events which 
prepare for the mystery ; the story of the mystery itself ; a meditation 
on it; and finally three or four practical applications of the teaching. 

The book is written in a clear, uncomplicated style to make the 
“Riches of the Rosary” easily accessible to all. It will be especially 
helpful to those for whom the Rosary tends to become subject to 
distraction ; a careful study should provide a number of ideas with 
which to begin meditation afresh. For preachers there is a suggested 
Retreat outline to be developed from the material presented in the 
book itself. R.M.V. 


Christian India. Text by F. A. Plattner. Photographs by B. Moosbrugger. 
Introduction by Father Trevor Huddleston. Trans. from the Ger- 
man by Mollie Seton-Karr. New York, Vanguard Press, 1957. pp. 
147. $12.50. 


Christian India, an exquisite combination of pictures and text, 
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is the proud achievement of a long, arduous journey through the vast 
sub-continent of India in an attempt to portray the life of the Catho- 
lic Church there. The text gives the reader in capsule form a history 
of Catholic missionary activity in India from the time of St. Thomas 
to his present successor, Cardinal Gracias. Its one hundred superb 
illustrations, the best of three thousand photographs, depicting all 
phases of Indian Christian life are undoubtedly “some of the finest 
photography yet produced on this subject.” 

We note with satisfaction that Christian India has included a 
chapter which does justice to the vital and hercic work which the 
Sisters have contributed to the building up of the Indian Church. It 
tells of the many educatonal, medical and social institutions which 
have been entrusted to their care. 

Father Trevor Huddleston, an Anglican, has written an excellent 
introduction, though exception must be taken to his assumption that 
all Christian denominations form the Catholic Church, of which 
the Roman Church is a single, if outstanding, member. We can, how- 
ever, heartily subscribe to Fr. Huddleston’s concluding wish :— 
“Here is a book, which, whilst describing the past and the present, 
points us to the future. May it be widely read and deeply understood.” 

D.A.McC. 


Ancient Christian Writers: The Works of the Fathers in Translation. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 


Volume 25. The Lapsed and The Unity of the Catholic Church. By St. 
Cyprian. Translated and annotated by Maurice Bevenot, S.J., 
1957. pp. 133. $2.75. 

Volume 26. The Song of Songs: Commentary and Homilies. By Origen. 
Translated and annotated by R. P. Lawson, 1957. pp. 385. $4.00. 


St. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, preached and wrote with vivid 
and fiery rhetoric rooted in acute scriptural argumentation. His free 
use of numerous literary and poetical devices gave rise to a style 
which is at once impressive and complex. It does not always lend 
itself to precise analysis, and as Father Bévenot is at pains to point 
out, it is fatal to quote Cyprian in isolated fragments, Extravagencies 
of expression and apparent inconsistencies within the same sermon 
or treatise must be evaluated as integral parts of an artistically 
wrought whole. 

Father Bévenot here translates two brief treatises which belong 
to the early period of Cyprian’s episcopate. The Lapsed deals with 
the problem of how those who have perjured the Faith in a recent 
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persecution (Decius’-—250 A.D.) are to be reconciled with the 
Church. The second, The Unity of the Catholic Church, written a 
few months after The Lapsed meets the new crisis of schism within 
the Christian ranks. It is a matter of dispute which schism or schisms 
are involved. Father Bévenot holds that Cyprian had in mind both 
that of the African deacon Felicissimus and that of the anti-Pope 
Novatian. Chapter 4 contains the famous “Primacy Text” which 
assigns a primacy to the chair of Peter among the Bishops. While it 
is found in some manuscripts, it is strangely missing from others. 
Interpolation! cry the opponents of Papal Primacy. Father Bévenot’s 
explanation is less simple. Cyprian never meant to attribute to the 
See of Rome universal jurisdiction over all the Bishops. In the first 
edition of his treatise The Unity of the Catholic Church Cyprian 
had indeed written, “No doubt the others were all that Peter was, 
but a primacy is given to Peter” but he clarified what he meant by 
primacy in a second edition: “No doubt the other Apostles were all 
that Peter was, endowed with equal dignity and power, but the start 
comes from him alone, in order to show that the Church of Christ is 
unique.” 

What had prompted St. Cyprian to make this clarification? He 
became involved in a dispute with Rome on the question of heretical 
baptism and he felt constrained to tell just what sort of primacy 
Rome had, when he was accused of failing to practice what he had 
preached. Father Bévenot’s solution, by no means original, gives a 
plausible and wholly satisfying answer to the thorny problem, which 
until very recently has been fought out on exclusively sectarian lines. 

ae 


In volume 26 of the Ancient Christian Writers series R. P. 
Lawson translates and annotates what survives of Origen’s Comment- 
ary on the Song of Songs together with his two homilies on the same 
scriptural work. Though Origen wrote in Greek, only a few frag- 
ments in that language survive and there is good reason to believe 
that these fragments themselves are nothing more than adaptations 
of the original. For Origen’s Commentary Mr. Lawson used Rufinus’ 
Latin translation, which is so free as to be often more a paraphrase 
than a literal rendering; unfortunately Rufinus translated only three 
of the original ten books covering to chapter 2, verse 15 of the 
Canticle. For the homilies there was a better version, St. Jerome's 
translation, which in Jerome’s own words was “more literal than 
ornate.” 

Mr. Lawson pronounces Origen’s Commentary “the first great 
work of Christian mysticism.” The mystical productions of Origen 
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have been overlooked, partly because of their very imperfect state 
of preservation, partly because of an undue emphasis upon Origen 
the philosopher and speculative theologian. Recent students of Origen, 
writing in French and German, have publicized the Alexandrian’s 
notable contributions to “Christian spirituality and piety.” In his 
introduction and notes, which complement the first English translation 
of the Commentary and homilies, Mr. Lawson gives to English 
readers the benefits of this European scholarship. 

The allegorical interpretation of scripture for which Origen is 
famous makes difficult, perhaps even distasteful reading for an age 
which has grown accustomed to a more scientific and literal approach 
to the meaning of the sacred text. But if the teaching contained in 
the allegorical interpretations is considered on its own merits, the 
careful reader will find a richness and depth of doctrine which will 
more than repay the undeniable effort that would have to be ex- 
pended. WS. 


Anscar Vonier, Abbot of Buckfast. By Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. West- 
minster, Maryland, The Newman Press, 1957. pp. 154. $3.25. 


Here is a captivating story of a person and a place. The person— 
Abbot Anscar Vonier, the place—Buckfast Abbey. The story of the 
two is inseparable. — . 

Buckfast’s Benedictine origins go back at least to the middle of 
the tenth century when it was inhabited by Anglo-Saxon monks. 
A century or so later it came under the influence of the Normans 
and was. affiliated with Citeaux. In the sixteenth century, from a 
cathedral in the wilderness it became a place of silence and desolation, 
cluttered by the fragments of altars and statues left hy Henry 
Tudor’s marauders. “Then were the voices of God’s minstrels hushed 
and the sanctuary lamp quenched in this valley.” In the year 1880 
France had embarked on another religious persecution. One of the 
many monasteries affected was the Benedictine Abbey of La Pierre- 
qui-Vire. The monks, exiled from their homeland, went to England 
where through the instrumentality of Divine Providence they re- 
covered the Order’s ancient monastic foundation at Buckfast. It is 
here that the story of Abbot Vonier and Buckfast begins. 

A German by birth, Martin Vonier had come to Buckfast as a 
young student. In 1893 (he was then 18) ‘he received the habit of 
St. Benedict and the name Anscar. His outstanding intellectual gifts 
—later to be so clearly revealed in his numerous spiritual writings— 
prompted his superiors to send him to Rome for further study, fol- 
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lowing upon his ordination. While teaching at the College of San 
Anselmo in Rome, he was chosen co-Visitor of his Province. In this 
capacity he was obliged to accompany the Visitor, the first Abbot of 
the restored Buckfast, on a visit to the Argentine Republic. While 
at sea the ship hit a reef and sank, killing many, including Dom Boni- 
face Natter, the Abbot. Providence again intervened. Dom Vonier 
was rescued and shortly after was elected as the new Abbot of Buck- 
fast. 

He promptly set about the formidable task of restoring the Ab- 
bey Church of Buckfast, St. Mary’s. His whole apostolic career was 
directed to that goal. His every effort as preacher, teacher and writer 
sought somehow to further his dream of restoring the Abbey. From 
the ruins left by sacriligeous hands there gradually rose up from his 
untiring efforts and the labor of his monks—who contrary to their 
medieval counterparts performed all the actual manual labor involved 
—a thing of beauty far surpassing his fondest hopes. In 1938, a 
few days before his death, he had the consolation of seeing the re- 
stored Abbey in its completed form. 

Dom Graf’s engrossing, capably written biography echoes with 
complete harmony the tribute paid to Abbot Vonier by Dom Bona- 
venture Schwinn nearly twenty years ago: “Dom Vonier is dead now, 
and his body rests beneath the restored sanctuary his faith and zeal 
did so much to bring into being. But his spirit lives. It is the spirit 
St. Augustine introduced into England. It is the spirit of Spring— 
and of the Church.” L.M. 


The Practice of the Rule. By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. Trans. from the French 
by David Heimann. Westminster, The Newman Press, 1957. pp. 
v, 250. $3.75. 


This translation from the French of Father Colin’s Practice of 
the Rule represents a worthy contribution to the library of spiritual 
literature. It makes available to English speaking religious a complete 
and detailed treatment of the blue-print of religious life. The author 
considers the Rule under every conceivable aspect—its nature, de- 
velopment, and its enemies—to demonstrate for his reader the truth 
that the perfection of the religious state can be found in the daily 
living of the Rule. 

Father Colin does not ask the reader to accept what he says on 
personal authority alone, but rather leans heavily on the support 
given his statements by St. Thomas, St. Alphonsus, St. Catherine of 
Siena, St. Francis de Sales and a host of other acclaimed witnesses 
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to holiness. Although the number of quotations used may prove ir- 
ritating to the reader, Father Colin in the foreword to the book, 
provides justification for these frequent citations. Particularly note- 
worthy is Chapter Nine, “The Martyrdom of Observance,” which 
shows why the daily observance of the Rule must inevitably lead to 
sanctity. Throughout, Mr. Heimann’s rendition from the French is 
more than competent. 

This book should prove especially helpful both to those whose 
task is the formation of young religious and to the many superiors 
who guide their subjects towards personal sanctification through 
religious profession. C.M.J. 


Saint Bernadette Soubirous. By Msgr. Francis Trochu. Trans. by John 
Joyce, S.J. Pantheon Books, New York, 1958. pp. 384. $4.95. 


What may prove to be the definitive biography of the visionary 
of Lourdes by the talented historian Monsignor Trochu, will find 
an enthusiastic welcome in this centenary year of the apparitions of 
Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception. Perhaps no one has better 
captured the highlights of the beautiful soul of this little Pyrenean 
peasant, Bernadette, than has Monsignor Trochu, as he traces the 
history of the apparitions, the few years following the apparitions, 
and Bernadette’s life of suffering in the convent until her death at 
the age of thiry-five. One is amazed at the simplicity of the unlettered 
shepherdess—a simplicity which confounds the most violent of her 
adversaries by its depth and its wisdom, forming the foundation of 
Bernadette’s sanctity. 

In telling the familiar story of the apparitions, the author leads 
the enthralled reader through the growing excitement of Lourdes 
—capturing some of that serene confidence which guided the little 
Soubirous girl—through the storm of contempt, derision, incredulity 
and even antagonism which followed upon the apparitions. But the 
scholarship of Monsignor Trochu serves its best purpose when it 
details the “hidden life” of Bernadette in the convent at Nevers. The 
story of the apparitions are now almost universally known—but the 
final ten years of Bernadette’s life are for many a revelation. There 
is the tendency to consider that Bernadette was raised to the Altar 
because Our Lady had appeared to her—this is not true. While the 
relation of the apparitions to her sanctity cannot be denied, we must 
insist that the heroic degree of virtue practiced by Bernadette 
throughout her life, and especially in the Mother-house at Never, 
was the immediate cause of her sanctification. Monsignor Trochu 
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indicates this as he delineates the trials, mental, physical and spiritual, 
suffered by this child of God. Special attention is given to Berna- 
dette’s relationship with her Novice Mistress and Superior, Mother 
Marie-Therese Vauzou, a relationship which was the source of great 
grace for Bernadette. 

Throughout his book, the author is at pains to quote direct testi- 
mony of witnesses: but this in no way detracts from the quality of 
the engrossing narrative; it lends the necessary ring of authenticity, 
Father Joyce has done a signal service in his excellent translation— 
avoiding the cumbersome phrases which characterized Monsignor 
Trochu’s Cure of Ars. Highly recommended for all. R.O.C. 


The Christ of Faith. By Karl Adam. New York, Pantheon Books, Inc., 
1957. pp. 364. $6.00. 


From the writings of Father Karl Adam this fact is clearly dis- 
cernible: he is a priest dedicated to the realization of Christ’s wish 

. that they may be one. . . .” In perhaps the best known of his 
works, The Spirit of Catholicism, he portrayed Christianity as a 
single living stream flowing out from Christ. Now, in The Christ 
of Faith he presents us with an exposition of the source of that life 
in an unfolding of the Christology of the Church. 

Designedly, Father Adam asks in the opening chapter: whence 
does the Christian derive his faith? His answer is brief. “It is the 
Church’s image of Christ, the dogmatic image of Christ, which 
supports our faith... .” From this point the reader is led through 
an examination of this dogmatic image of Christ. The major portion 
of the book is concerned with the Person of Christ—Christology 
properly so called—and consequent to this, a treatment of the Re- 
demptive work of Christ (Soteriology). 

The author employs a method which is both dogmatic—as when 
he is drawing his evidence from the principal fonts of Revelation; 
and apologetic—as when under attack, he shows the reasonableness 
of the Christian’s faith, Employing many media within the over-all 
framework of method just mentioned, he analyzes and synthesizes 
the early Christological heresies, the false teachings on Christ found 
in non-Catholic theology, which were attempts to disfigure this dog- 
matic image. In examining the testimony about the Person of Christ 
found in Sacred Scripture, Tradition and the Magisterium of the 
Church, the author shows himself to be a skillful teacher, making as 
translucent as possible the familiar titles: Messias, Son of Man, 
Son of God, as these are found in their Old and New Testament 
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reference. It must be noted however that as a scholar he is some- 
what remiss when in discussing the various theories on the concept of 
subsistence he asserts : “Objections to Suarez’s theory itself are only 
of a terminological nature. . . .” More regrettable are Dr. Adam’s 
opinions on the knowledge of Christ as man, and his criticism of a 
decision of the Holy Office which is opposed to his own position. 
The Redemption of man as the work of Christ, is the theme of 
the final chapters. Christ through His love, teaching and grace leads 
man back to God. The significance of the Redemptive death of Christ 
is given full development. While “deep” does describe the over-all 
tone of this book, its clarity of expression and sound pedagogical 
sense, make the complete conspectus of dogmatic knowledge of Christ 
which it offers, available to any thoughtful reader. P.O’B. 


Come, South Wind. A Collection of Contemplatives. Edited by M. L. 
Shrady. Introduction by Martin D'Arcy, $J. New York, Pantheon 
Books Inc., 1957. pp. 158. $3.00. 


Father D’Arcy captures the spirit and purpose of this anthology 
when he writes in his introduction that Come, South Wind attempts 
to present “a vision of what has been revealed by God through the 
medium of the prayers, aspirations, and contemplation of aa saints, 
the poets, and the liturgy.” 

Come, South Wind, outstanding in its typography and isiea, 
offers a broad sampling of contributors as different as St. Augustine, 
St. John of the Cross, Meister Eckhart, Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Thomas Merton and Father D’Arcy himself. While the Introduction 
requires study, rather than a mere reading, it will assist the reader 
to find a continuity and development of thought not readily apparent 
in the selections themselves. Since Mr. Shrady has made his selec- 
tions with the eye of an artist rather than a theologian, it would be 
inappropriate to demand too rigid a plan for what was primarily 
intended as a work of art. As compiler, Mr. Shrady has endeavored 
to teach through the creation of a unified impression. Whether this 
impression is to be merely aesthetic or truly spiritual will depend 
upon the level at which the reader approaches the book. H.M.C. 


Pharsalia. Dramatic Episodes of the Civil Wars. By Marcus Annaeus 
Lucanus. Translated by Robert Graves. Baltimore, Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1957. pp. 239. Cloth $4.00. Paper $0.85. 


Christopher Marlow began a translation of Lucan; Robert 
Graves began and finished one. Eminent British poet, critic, and clas- 
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sicist, Graves brings poetical fire, dramatic impulse, and shrewd eru- 
dition to this latest translation. He gives us Lucan’s hexameters in 
readable prose, while avoiding the pitfall of so many—turning out 
a glorified crib. 

What better author for today’s jaded palate than Lucan—his 
episodes still come across with magnificent immediacy, despite occa- 
sional bathos. Complaints of inconsistent characterization and dis- 
regard of historical accuracy must, however, be lodged against none 
but Lucan; for Graves never allows a blunder to escape unscathed. 
Passages of affected obscurantism are painstakingly puzzled out. 
Annoying classical geography is modernized—all to supply “what 
most translators either leave to the reader’s historical apprehension, 
or supply in footnote form.” 

If we have any quarrel with Mr. Graves it is not as translator, 
but because of a certain haughtiness which mars his otherwise helpful 
introduction. His idea of rhetoric is hardly Cicero’s. His remarks 
on Vergil are somewhat crass. His allusions to many, including T. S. 
Eliot, “marching and countermarching through the Waste Land,” 
are distressing. But really bewildering is Graves’ apparent contempt 
towards those for whom he should have only enthusiasm and love: 
author and audience. Lucan is toyed with contemptuously at arm’s 
length, and bathed in an ironic sneer. (Graves even confesses his 
intense dislike.) As for audience—-“the vast majority whose tastes 
differ from mine”—Graves calls them “young and disoriented,” and 
he accuses the verse reading public of always having “preferred 
sound to sense.” 

Were, then, months of work spent in Majorca only for sake of 
ridicule? Such an attitude is hardly calculated to sell books. 


OL. 


Church and Culture in the Middle Ages. Vol. |. By Gustav Schnurer. 
Translated from the German by George J. Undreiner. Paterson, 
The St. Anthony Guild Press, 1956. pp. xvi, 574. $7.50. 


Too often Catholics are confronted with the attitude that the 
Church and civilization are opposite poles in constant conflict. Almost 
as often the Catholic finds himself mute in any attempt at an authori- 
tative denial. Frederic Ozanam was the first to grasp the full import 
of the injustice worked by such a charge and take upon himself the 
task of proving that the Church, far from being an enemy of civiliza- 
tion, was in fact the founder of Western culture. But his untimely 
death, following his consuming labors in the field of social activity, 
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prevented the fulfillment of the monumental survey he had planned. 
With similar intent the Liege professor, Godfrey Kurth, succeeded 
in producing the widely read Les origines de la civilisation moderne 
a work which was confined, however, to the earlier centuries of the 
Middle Ages. It remained for Fr. Gustav Schnurer to fulfill Oz- 
anam’s original plan with his Church and Culture in the Middle Ages, 
an ambitious summary of the growth and flowering of Western civili- 
zation from the fall of the Roman Empire to the breakup of Chris- 
tian unity effected by the Protestant Revolt. 


This first of three volumes covers the years 350 to 800, from 
the beginnings of the decline of Rome to the age of Charlemagne. 
This is a period of decay and destruction, war and invasion, fear 
and despair. It is also a time of rebirth and rebuilding, pacification 
and national unity, courage and hope. 


In a panoramic view of the beginnings of the new civilization 
of the West, Fr. Schnurer convincingly points to the Church as the 
only force capable of bringing order from the universal chaos. Cap- 
ably refuting the charge that the Christians were responsible for the 
downfall of the Western Empire, the author shows that they in 
fact preserved the best that Rome had to offer. Was not St. Am- 
brose a true disciple of Cicero and the Stoics, and St. Augustine a 
worthy heir of all the genius of Roman and Greek speculation? Prin- 
cipally under the impetus of these two Fathers of the Church the 
civilization that was doomed to die along with the glory of ancient 
Rome received new life, infused with the undying spirit of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

When the once mighty Empire finally tottered and fell at the 
onrush of the Germanic tribes which poured through her frontiers, 
these barbarian peoples, flushed with victory over what had been 
invincible Rome, were nevertheless forced to recognize the superior- 
ity of the Church as the custodian of a priceless spiritual and intel- 
lectual heritage. Nor did the Church fail to realize where the future 
lay. The papacy, the Irish monks and the sons of St. Benedict as- 
sumed the centuries-long task of sharing the Church’s legacy with 
the new nations growing up out of the Roman ruins. Moreover, as 
Fr. Schnurer insists, the collapse of poltitical Rome was actually a 
boon to civilization for otherwise a true Christian culture could not 
have devolped. Moral corruption and internal decay had made too 
much headway in the Empire to be arrested; its very existence was 
a hindrance to the growth of the Christian community. The new 
culture, like the phoenix, would rise out of the ashes of the old. 

Though he has a polemical purpose, Fr. Schnurer does not sac- 
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rifice the objectivity of his work to achieve this end. Both sides of 
the disputed coin are exposed with fairness and a sound critical 
judgment; true scholarship is always evident. A happy blending of 
direct quotations equally lighten and support the text while the copi- 
ous bibliography points the way to more detailed study. Msgr. Un- 
dreiner has effected a smooth and very readable translation; by it 
he has made his debtor the serious student of the Church’s role in 
the history of the West. J.M.C. 


A Hundred Years of Philosophy. By John Passmore. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. pp. 523. $5.25. 


A Hundred Years of Philosophy. is a detailed description of 
British philosophical controversies in logic, epistemology, and meta- 
physics from John Stuart Mill and hig System of Logic (1843) to 
Gilbert Ryle, current editor of the philosophical journal Mind. Such 
an enterprise could have assumed several forms, from one extreme 
of broad generalization to the other of arbitrary selectivity; the 
author, John Passmore, Reader in Philosophy at the Australian Na- 
tional University, chose to include upwards of six hundred philoso- 
phers, coverage varying from a single sentence to twenty-six pages. 
Although there is an approximately chronological order, the idea of 
philosophical controversy predominates. Criticism is limited to the 
mentioning of the polemic growing up around each philosopher; 
the numerous books and articles listed in this fashion are invariably 
both pro and con. The tone is predominantly academic to the extent 
that there is nearly always an undertone of Oxford vs. Cambridge, 
sometimes more obvious, sometimes less so. 

How Passmore goes about this, in particular, can be gathered 
from his chapter “Moore and Russell’ which includes his longest 
single treatment, twenty-six pages on Bertrand Russell. The author 
first shows how each wanders away from an original somewhat naive 
objectivity in knowledge. Moore became the “common-sense” philos- 
opher, Russel! the philosopher of science. The earliest phase in Moore 
is described by rewriting his main arguments for “concepts” (roughly 
similar to Platonic ideas) as given in “The Nature of Judgment” 
(Mind, 1899) ; there is a liberal sprinkling of Moore’s own words 
for the sake of verisimilitude. This is the pattern. We then follow 
Moore’s progress to his theory of “sense-data”—with its appeal to 
common-sense for the justification of our belief in an external world 
—a theory far from his original position. After effecting the transi- 
tion from Moore to Russell, Passmore leads us through the latter's 
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changes in view that have been so marked and so frequent. Because 
Russell’s literary output is so phenomenal and so profoundly in- 
tellectual, it is sometimes difficult to follow Passmore’s synthesis ; 
nevertheless we can wholeheartedly approve his closing remark: 
“Russell’s philosophical development is the passage from Descartes 
to Hume epitomised.” One final observation: the chapter is note- 
worthy for including only the two philosophers; other chapters in- 
clude a far larger number. 

Thomists, while not expecting to find here an extensive treat- 
ment of British neo-Thomist and neo-Scholastic thinkers since these 
have had such a small apparent impact on the controversies in ques- 
tion, may yet wonder at the slighting of British Aristotelians, par- 
ticularly in the field of metaphysics. We perhaps need not look 
further for the reason than the author’s criterion of admission, fairly 
clearly stated in his preface and even more obvious as the chapters 
go by; this criterion is, whether or not the particular philosopher 
has entered into the “main stream of philosophy,” which, for Pass- 
more, it seems certain, means philosophical and logical analysis. Thus 
Aristotelianism, against which the new logic rebelled so vigorously, 
might seem to have interest only for antiquarians and resurrectors 
of a rather dead past. 

Consequently, we can fairly say that A Hundred Years of 
Philosophy will be of great value for those students and university 
professors who, in: growing numbers apparently, are committing 
themselves to philosophical analysis as a system. For Thomists how- 
ever, who consider such analysis only one phase of philosophy as a 
whole, the book will be of service to those only who are making a 
detailed, even post-graduate, study of British philosophy today. 

R.M.D. 


Queen of Heaven. By Rene Laurentin. Translated from the French by 
Gordon Smith. New York, The Macmillian Company, 1957. pp. 
142. $2.50. 


The object of this book is “to provide a brief and objective ex- 
planation” of the mystery of Mary. In fact it is subtitled “A Short 
Treatise on Marian Theology.” The author, a professor in the Cath- 
olic University of Algiers, covers his subject in two parts, historical 
and doctrinal. The first sketches the development of Marian doctrine 
to the present day, beginning with an exegesis of Marian passages 
in the New Testament. The doctrinal part too is presented historical- 
ly, treating Our Lady’s privileges in their temporal order, in an 
effort to arrive inductively at their unifying principle. The book is 
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carefully annotated and there is an extensive bibliography, although 
the references are generally confined to French works. 

The author manifests some flashes of keen insight, especially 
in his explanation of the Scriptural references to Mary, in which 
he shows an appreciation for the spiritual as well as literal sense. 
The historical summary is necessarily short, in keeping with the 
intention of a short treatise, but too brief, one fears, to be an adequate 
outline. The doctrinal section lacks the character of a true theology, 
Even allowing ground for the author’s reluctance to establish Mary's 
prerogatives in a “deductive” fashion, there is still a lack of synthesis. 
Also the precision of theological terminology is replaced by the ob- 
scurity of metaphors, and there seems to be too little reliance upon 
the authority of the Fathers and tradition in the development of cer- 
tain themes. Yet the author’s reflections—especially those on the 
relation of Mary to the Church—are worthy of a hearing by all 
students of Mariology. 


Science: How? Why? Wherefore? By Edward M. Robinson and George 
T. Polk. Dubuque, The Priory Press, 1957. pp. xvii, 244. $1.95. 
Pocket Book. 


Young students are currently urged to pursue science chiefly 
because sputnik has suddenly made such a career patriotic or because 
it is financially remuneratve. While it would be unrealistic to deny 
their validity these are hardly the most profound arguments which 
can be advanced. Science: How? Why? Wherefore? does not neglect 
to mention such pragmatic inducements, but it probes more deeply 
to unearth the proper reasons for electing science and strives to 
express them in terms that can be understood by high school youths. 
Readers familiar with the Xavier Plan for general education and 
the Albertus Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science will have no dif- 
ficulty recognizing their influence in the work. 

The book has two parts of unequal length, several brief ap- 
pendices, a short reading list and an index. The first and longer part 
(158 pages) can be broken down into four sections. Motivation, 
methods of study, correct thinking and sensory perception are dis- 
cussed in the first section. Then experimentation, the range of science 
and the idea of nature are treated. The third section devotes 50 pages 
to mathematics and physical constructs; finally the relation between 
science and religion is briefly touched upon. The second major part 
is made up of two chapters which apply the methods of analysis 
previously elaborated to the physical problem of color and the bic- 
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logical problem of growth. Students and even teachers will find 
these chapters challenging reading. 

In the first part, evidently the heart of the book, the authors 
have scored only a partial success. Perhaps this is because they have 
tried to pack a great deal into a small space; perhaps because they 
have attempted to incorporate several topics never before presented 
in a popular dress; (this is particularly true of the second section). 
In any event, the first and third sections of the first part are un- 
necessarily drab: such matters have been presented vividly and 
clearly by several authors—in the pocket book Mathematician’s De- 
light by W. W. Sawyer for an example. A more idiomatic prose and 
a'direct incorporation of biographical material would have lightened 
these pages and simultaneously buttressed their argumentation. As 
it stands, the book seems too heavy to spark the interest of a high 
school student, if he is not already inclined toward science. But if 
such motivation is present or is supplied by a skilled teacher, it can 
point out the joys that the study of God’s handiwork always provides. 


J.M.C. 


The Church and Modern Science. By Patrick J. McLaughlin, D.Sc. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1957. pp. 374. $7.50. 


The object of this book is “to promote good communications” 
between science, philosophy and religion. Catholicism is the religion 
in question, and the philosophy is “critical realism’”—an offshoot of 
Neo-Thomism that devotes most of its energy to finding fault with 
“historic” Thomism. For the philosopher, or non-scientist in general, 
the book will serve as a satisfactory, if light, introduction to the 
fundamental concepts of modern empirical science. For the scientist, 
Dr. McLaughlin hopes to point out some of the advantages derivable 
from an acquaintance with philosophy. However, his attempt is frus- 
trated somewhat. by his own philosophical prejudice, ultimately re- 
ducible to a misappreciation of certain basic Thomistic principles, 
and not much helped Ly a cavalier attitude towards the “Medievalists” 
and Aristotle. 

The first part of the book treats especially of science, the philos- 
ophy appearing more in bits and snatches, while the religion is always 
just behind the scenes, and artfully introduced as occasion provides. 
The second part of the book consists almost entirely of various 
speeches and documents of Pope Pius XII on scientific subjects. 
This in itself is easily the most commendable and valuable feature of 
the whole work. In all, nearly 200 pages of papal statements are 
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presented, with introductions and elaborations by Dr. McLaughlin. 
The translations are his also, and are remarkable for their clarity 
and vitality, though eyebrows will probably be raised here and there 
by some of the more vivid turns of expression. The book is well 
documented, and concludes with 23 pages of reference material. In 
short, a worthy contribution to a very serious problem, but needlessly 
spoiled by a truncated Thomism. C.J. 


On Poetry and Poets. By T. S. Eliot. New York, Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy, 1957. pp. 308. $4.50. 


T. S. Eliot once remarked that he would publish a book only 
when he had something worthwhile to say. On Poetry and Poets is 
no exception, and it is a worthwhile book indeed. In fact, it is one of 
the most interesting and helpful books about poetry since the new 
edition of the author’s Selected Essays was given to the public in 
1950. There is, however, a noticeable difference in the two volumes. 
What is most evident is a change in emphasis; a greater concern 
with positive doctrine has relegated conflict with other critics to a 
minimum. Mr. Eliot now speaks from a greater practical knowledge 
and much wider perspective. On Poetry and Poets reveals signs of 
this maturity in its simplicity and clarity of thought. 

The essays in this book help us to appreciate one of T. S. Eliot’s 
greatest assets. Unlike most poets, he does not submerge the rational 
approach to critical problems in a sea of poetic imagery. And yet 
his own deep experience as a poet tempers his judgment, so that 
critical theory seldom strays from poetic reality. The balance he 
maintains between the two lends added weight to his critical pro- 
nouncements about the general aspects of poetry. He brings to his 
remarks an almost scientific precision, without exposing himself to 
the danger, as he says, “of pursuing criticism as if it was a science, 
which it can never be.” In the essay, “Poetry and Drama,” Eliot 
clearly exposes the problems facing the dramatic poet, in addition to 
giving us new information concerning the genesis of his own plays. 
He makes a magnificent contribution to practical criticism in “The 
Three Voices of Poetry,” a close reading of which should check any 
tendency to turn away from a poem which is not comprehended 
at first glance. 

We must disagree, however, with some of Mr. Eliot's state- 
ments, although we admit quite readily that these statements seldom 
destroy the substantial value of the essays in which they appear. 
In “The Frontiers of Criticism” Eliot recognizes that “the search 
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for a curriculum which shall combine specialized study with some 
general education has . . . been one of the problems most discussed 
in our universities.” But his reference to “the universe of Aristotle 
or of St. Thomas Aquinas” in this context is very misleading. The 
assumption that the hierarchy among the sciences established by St. 
Thomas is no longer valid is taken somewhat gratuitously. It should 
be noted also that the essay “Vergil and the Christian World” con- 
tains a strange confusion of supernatural with poetic inspiration. 
The greatest difficulty, however, is raised in the essays on Goethe 
and Johnson, and concerns the celebrated problem of Coleridge’s 
“suspension of disbelief.” It is very odd that Mr. Eliot, whose own 
poetry is a matchless wedding of ideational content with artistic 
technique, should defend the position, in “Johnson as Critic and 
Poet,” that we must discount our recognition of truth and falsity 
in a poem, “in order to arrive at a just valuation of the artistic 
merit.” He seems to contradict himself on this point in “Goethe as 
the Sage,” where he speaks of placing himself “in the position of a 
believer,” when he reads poetry that contains “doctrines” flatly op- 
posed to his own certain knowledge and beliefs. Yet the defects men- 
tioned above cannot be said to militate against the worth of the 
essays as brilliant reflections on literature. 

In the final analysis, the author of On Poetry and Poets is one 
of the greatest artists writing in the English language today. His 
authority as a critic is founded on the twin rocks of scholarship and 
practice. Thus his book is one which no student of literature, nor 
any serious reader, can afford to ignore. M.M.C. 


Letters from a Saint. By Saint Francis De Sales, edited by George T. 
Eggleston, New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1957. pp. 125. 
$2.50. 


The problem of living in a world full of tension and discord and 
yet not giving way to such a spirit has always vexed sincere souls in 
search of God’s peace. What can the ordinary Christian do to remain 
pure and have peace of soul in a world so dedicated to vice? This 
little book is the answer of one who was a notable success in solving 
such problems, St. Francis De Sales. Better known under its original 
title of Introduction to the Devout Life, it has been edited by Mr. 
Eggleston with an eye to the problems and spiritual needs of the 
present day. businessman. Yet it goes without saying that such a 
spiritual classic has a far more universal application and appeal. The 
mail does not often bring us Letters from a Saint which so happily 
combine the virtues of readibility and practicality. H.M 
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The Popes on Youth. Compiled and edited by Rev. Raymond B. Fullam, 
S.J., M.Ed., $.T.B. New York, David McKay Company, Inc., 1956, 
pp. xvii, 413. $5.00. Second Printing. 


What have the recent Popes advised on juvenile delinquency? 
on education? on sports? The answers to these and many other prob- 
lems of youth guidance will readily be found in The Popes on Youth, 
compiled by Father Raymond B. Fullam, S.J. 

This valuable anthology of papal teaching on youth contains 
over seven hundred extracts from the writings of the recent Popes 
from Leo XIII to Pius XII. The division of the extensive subject- 
matter into thirty-nine chapters each of which is preceded by a clear 
summary of the actual papal texts is typical of the author’s practical, 
unpretentious, approach. Despite the categories and numerical se- 
quence superimposed upon the documents, the Popes do speak for 
themselves. In fact, thanks to Fr. Fullam’s topical method of pres- 
entation, the authoritative papal pronouncements each receives its 
own proper emphasis. 

For those interested in a more detailed and profound study of 
youth and its problems, the author has provided a generous listing 
of papal documents, source materials and supplementary readings. 
A very complete index will be a valuable time-saver for quick 
references. K.M.S. 





BRIEF REVIEWS 


The Rubrics of the Revised Holy Week Liturgy in English isa 
translation in handy booklet form of the Ordo Hebdomadae Santu 
Instauratus; (the standard sections of the Ordinary of the Mass hav 
been omitted). The text has been made completely authoritative by th 
insertion of the Ordinations of Feb. 1, 1957. (Translated and Edited 
by Gerald Ellard, S.J., and F. P. Prucha, S.J. Milwaukee, The Bruc 
Publishing Co., 1958. pp. vi, 69. $1.00) 

Because the Ritus Simplex Ordinis Hebdomadae Sanctae I 
staurati was not authorized by the Sacred Congregation of Rite 
until Feb. 5, 1957, this will be the first Holy Week in which it wil 
come into general use. Since The Simple Rite (to be performed with 
out deacon and subdeacon) will be a necessity in fourteen thousail 
out of a total of sixteen thousand American parishes, the timelines 
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of Bruce Publishing Co.’s English version is obvious. As the trans- 
lators note in their Preface, “hints” have been added for using a 
second priest, where available, as deacon. Its convenient size and 
flexible paper cover make it ideal as a hand manual for the actual 
service, in addition to its use as a source for reference. (Milwaukee, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1958. pp. xx, 95. $1.00) 


The Risen Christ, published posthumously, will be Caryll House- 
lander’s last book. It was written as a reminder for those “apt to for- 
get that joy is the predominating thing in the Christ-life.” Worse 
yet, there are some Christians “avid to feel suffering . . . (who) 
mistrust the little bud of eternal love in the breaking of its snowy 
flower and the tenderness of its green leaf!” Because Caryll House- 
lander had found the joy of The Risen Christ in her painful, chronic 
illnesses, her beautiful words are impressive for their sincerity and 
conviction. Like all her writings, this book is stamped with striking 
originality of thought and a tender pathos. She made the little ones 
of the world her own, and has the Risen Christ use His ‘spare time’ 
during His last forty days on earth to visit Jerusalem’s slums, the 
prisons, the caves of lepers and, unrecognized, to join in children’s 
games. (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1958. pp. 111. $2.75.) 


The “Canterbury Books” is a series—in the words of the com- 
pilers—“designed for those who want a more complete treatment of 
a subject than is possible in a pamphlet but who do not want to 
search for it among much else . . . in a full-length book.” The Devil 
is the fifth of the series to appear, featuring such writers as Walter 
Farrell, O.P., and Bernard Leeming, S.J. 

Many people are skeptical about the very reality of a devil, 
finding it rather difficult to accept the existence of a fellow attired 
in red, with protruding horns and armed with a pitch-fork. Of 
course, such skepticism, rooted as it is in ignorance, is quite under- 
standable. A brief glimpse at this work will be sufficient to dispel 
all such misconceptions hy giving in quite palatable terms the verdict 
of Catholic theology as to the existence and nature of Satan. The 
value of such knowledge? Since he is our adversary, the importance 
of knowing something about him and his designs and techniques is 
beyond question. Those who think that skepticism about the devil 
is limited to non-Catholic circles should read “The Catholic Mind 
of the Parish” from Father Joseph Fichter, S.J.’s, Dynamics of a 
City Parish. Of the sixty-eight parish ‘elite’ interviewed, thirty 
denied the Catholic doctrine on the devil, and one man had not heard 
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of the doctrine before. (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1957. pp. 94 
$0.75.) 


A small but profitable addition to Lenten reading lists is Dom 
Hubert van Zeller’s The Way of the Cross. The author’s intent is 
to provide a preparatory study rather than a manual for the actual 
making of the Stations. Hence, those who are striving for a more 
spontaneous and personal participation in this devotion will find the 
text a rewarding source of inspiration. The accompanying designs 
and illustrations are also the work of the author. Many are movingly 
striking in their simplicity. (Templegate, Springfield, Illinois, 1958, 
$2.25.) 


Walter Romig has published the Fifth Series of The Book of 
Catholic Authors. Mr. Romig has himself, apparently, written a brief 
sketch of Hilaire Belloc. A longer study of Eric Gill (8 pages) has 
been taken principally from Conrad Pepler, O.P.’s, “A study in in- 
tegrity : the life and teaching of Eric Gill” (Blackfriars, May, 1947), 
Edith Stein’s life is taken from Margaret Deveraux Conway's 
account in The Magnificat. All the other entries are autobiographical, 
including that of Father Pius Parsch (d. 1954) which was translated 
from the German by Father Paul Day, C.M. Other outstanding 
authors included are: Louis De Wohl, Anne Fremantle (a delightful 
account), Hilda Graef, and Frances Parkinson Keyes. Of special in- 
terest to Dominicans will be self-portraits by Urban Nagle, O.P., and 
Riley Hughes. Mr. Romig feels that the series’ populuarity “lies 
largely in the fact that being autobiographical it brings you both the 
personality of each author as well as a generous specimen of his 
writing style.” (Walter Romig, Publisher. 979 Lake Pointe Road, 
Grosse Pointe 30, Michigan. pp. 302. $3.30.) 


A History of the Catholic Church, Volume VIII, gives us a 
detailed account of the middle years of the 19th century. Father 
Fernand Mourret, S.S., in the first of three parts, covers the Pon- 
tificates of Leo XII and Pius VIII. He takes up such problems as 
Gallicanism and French Liberalism at great length, and in a very 
much briefer manner offers a general conspectus of the Church in 
other countries. In his original work Father Mourret understandably 
emphasized what would be of special interest to French readers. In 
the second and third parts of this eighth volume, the author, follow- 
ing his usual format, considers in great detail the Pontificates of 
Gregory XVI and Pius IX. The book closes with a rather complete 
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treatment of the Vatican Council. The translator has preserved much 
of the author’s fresh, lively style. (Trans. by Rev. Newton Thomp- 
son, S.T.D. St. Louis, The B. Herder Book Co., 1957. pp. 805. 
$11.00) 


What Is a Sister of Jesus Crucified? explains in pamphlet form 
the origin, way of life and goals of the Congregation of Jesus Cruci- 
fied. The Congregation, founded in Paris, France, in 1930, was given 
full recognition by the Holy See in 1950. Today, it has four Priories 
in France and a Priory-Novitiate in Devon, Penn., a suburb of 
Philadelphia. What makes this Congregation unique is that it is a 
religious community of women whose members are, for the most part, 
physically infirm, crippled or handicapped. Only those with nervous 
or mental disorders, and contagious diseases are barred from ad- 
mission. The purpose of the Congregation is to enable its members to 
relive the state of Jesus’ sufferings, and to radiate out to the world the 
needed message of the Cross. The Sisters live a cloistered life, recite 
the Divine Office chorally (Matins excepted), keep a strict silence, 
and have two half-hours of mental prayer daily. They offer up their 
sufferings especially for the Catholic priesthood and for those mem- 
bers of the human family whose lot it is to endure great physical 
sufferings. To many of these fellow sufferers they send monthly 
letters of consolation and encouragement through their “Union of 
Jesus Crucified.” Candidates must be thirty years or younger and 
possessed of a great spirit of sacrifice. In addition to the cloistered 
Sisters, there are Regular and Secular Oblates who act as intermedi- 
aries between the Priories and the sick of the surrounding neighbor- 
hoods. The cloistered Sisters also join in the Corporal Works of 
Mercy, most characteristically through clinics attached to two of 
their Priories. (A translation from the French. Devon, Penn., Regina 
Mundi Priory, 1957. pp. 41) 


Archbishop Francois Fenelon, a gentle but tenacious man, be- 
came one of the most controversial figures in 17th century France. 
Elegant, filled with natural talents, he blazed through the court of 
Louis XIV, a devout, intelligent and respected cleric. This great star 
fell in the year 1699 when his treatise “The Maxims of the Saints” 
was condemned by Rome as quietistic. Fenelon submitted, retired to 
his diocese of Cambrai, and spent the remaining fifteen years of his 
life in a fruitful apostolate. Fenelon’s Letters To Men and Women 
represent spiritual direction to the nobility and gentility of his 17th 
century world. They have a somewhat exclusive application to that 
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milieu, but universal applications are to be found, and so far as 
found, the book is worth reading. Mr. Derek Stanford selected the 
letters for this present volume. He also wrote an over enthusiastic 
introduction, which in discussing Quietism, Madame Guyon, and 
Bossuet, attempts a total justification of the Archbishop of Cambrai, 
The reader may be interested in an article in two parts by Mr. Stan- 
ford, published by the Clergy Review (Jan., Feb., 1957), and en- 
titled “Word for Fenelon.” (Westminster, Maryland, The Newman 
Press, 1957. pp. 207. $4.00.) 


In The Holy Land in Pictures are photographs taken by Law- 
rence Taylor while serving with the Military Air Transport Service, 
1952. Their coverage is actually broader than the title suggests for 
scenes from Cyprus and Damascus are also included. There is a 
brief text. In the section “The Garden Tomb,” the author states 
incorrectly that this site was discovered by General Gordon in 1882. 
Actually, this place was first proposed as the true site of Christ's 
Crucifixion by O. Thenius in 1849. (San Antonio, Texas, The Naylor 
Co., 1957. pp. 76. $2.75.) 


“If we are to look for vocations, we are going to find the great- 
est single influence in the direction of our youth in the parents of 
those boys and girls.” In this statement of Bishop Cousins made in 
the Keynote Address, is embodied the theme of the Ninth Annual 
Convocation of the Vocational Institute—know the family and its 
relationship to religious vocations. In the proceedings which took 
place, in 1955, various aspects of the theme were treated in some 
13 articles, discussions and buzz sessions. “The Christian Family, 
Parental Understanding of Adolescent Psychology in view of the 
Religious Vocations of Children, Visiting the Family and Visits to 
Religious Houses,” are but a few of the varied aspects dealt with in 
this booklet. The discussion periods and buzz sessions meet many of 
the difficulties involved in vocational work with straightforward, 
practical solutions. (Under the auspices of the Holy Cross Fathers, 
Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1957. pp. v, 
114. $1.50.) 


The Handbook of Moral Theology is a translation and adapta- 
tion of Vademecum Theologiae Moralis—which in turn is an con- 
densation of Dominis Prummer, O.P.’s, standard four-volume work 
Manuale Theologis Moralis. Father Gerald Shelton, the translator, 
supplies an accurate yet fluent text; Father John Nolan made neces- 
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sary adaptations for American usage. Included are the latest changes 
in the disciplinary code of the Church, e.g., the Eucharistic fast 
regulations. This book should prove to be particularly useful to those 
who are interested in Moral Theology, but are unable to devote suf- 
ficient time for a fullscale course. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 195. pp. 496. 
$4.00.) 


Callaghan of Chicago, long time publishers of law books, has on 
the market currently The Law of Catholic Marriage, a compilation 
of both the Church’s marriage laws and the best Canon Law com- 
mentaries on those laws. The book is by the Rev. James E. Risk, S.J., 
Professor of Canon Law at the Pontifical Gregorian University in 
Rome. Fr. Risk’s purpose is to acquaint American lawyers with the 
actual texts of the canons on marriage with a view to helping them 
appreciate more readily the position of their Catholic clients in mar- 
riage cases. Despite Fr. Risk’s claim that this was his exclusive pur- 
pose, and that the omission of historical questions should probably 
render the book inadequate for seminary use, it may well serve as a 
handy guide or reference book if not actually as a textbook. The 
value of Catholic Marriage in this respect is even greater because of 
its completeness and the use of none but the best commentaries and 
sources. One more valuable feature, especially for the lawyers whom 
Fr. Risk had principally in mind in compiling the book, is the ex- 
cellent bibliography appended. (Chicago, Callaghan, 1957. pp. xv, 
187.) 


The Peter Reilly Company, Philadelphia, is to be commended for 
publishing a new, large-print edition of the Spiritual Conferences 
of Father Frederick William Faber, the noted Oratorian, convert 
from Anglicanism, and friend of Newman. (pp. x, 345. $3.95.) 
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BOOKS RECEIVED — SPRING, 1958 


TOGETHER IN MARRIAGE. By John J. Kane. Fides Publishers, 1957. pp. 154. $2.95. 


KEY TO THE PsALMS. By Mary Perkins Ryan. Fides Publishers, 1957. pp. 187. 
$3.50. 


LIVE IN THE Hoty Spirit. By Rev. Bruno M. Hagspiel, S.V.D. pp. xiii, 170. $3.50, 


THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. An Introduction to the Meaning and Use of the Divine 
Office. By V. G. Little. pp. xiv, 200. $3.00. New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1957. 


Gop’s Banoit. The Story of Don Orione, Father of the Poor. By Douglas Hyde. 
Westminster, Maryland, The Newman Press. pp. xv, 208. $3.50. 


CoMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By Martin D'Arcy, S.J. New York, Devin-Adair, 
1957. pp. xii, 242. $4.00. 


DirectING Boys AND STUDENTS. Retreats, Meditations, Conferences. By Ernest 
Mackey, S.J. Paterson, St. Anthony Guild Press, 1957, 1957. $3.00. pp. xxi, 
201. 


Our Lorp AND Our Lapy. By Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M., and Sister M. Dolores 
Schorsch, O.S.B. New York, The Philosophical Library, 1957. pp. xi, 179. 
$4.50. 


THe ResTLess CHRISTIAN. By Rev. Killian McDonnell, O.S.B. New York, Sheed 
and Ward, 1957. pp. 183. $3.00. 
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= St. Joseph’s Province a 





Condolences The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 

and prayers to the Very Rev. J. C. Kearney, O.P., the Rev. J. D. 
Kearney, O.P., the Rev. J. F. Monroe, O.P., the Rev. T. R. Peterson, O.P., and Bro. 
S. Peterson, O.P, on the death of their fathers; to the Very Rev. M. L. Novacki, 
O.P., on the death of his mother; to the Rev. D. J. Galliher, O.P., the Rev. T. C. 
Nagle, O.P., the Rev. W. M. Conlon, O.P., and the Rev. L. A. Amoult, OP. on 
the death of their brothers. 


Ordinations At the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Washing- 

ton, D. C., on February 6th, Bro. Patrick McGovern, O.P., was 
ordained a Subdeacon. On February 5, 6, 7th, Bro. Benedict Thornett, O.P., received 
Clerical Tonsure and the Four Minor Orders. 


Open New The Novitiate for Lay-Brothers of the Province of St. Joseph, for- 
Novitiate merly located on the grounds of the House of Studies in Washing- 
ton, now occupies its own building on the grounds of St. Joseph's 
Priory, Somerset, Ohio, where the Province’s clerical novitiate is also located. The 
Rev. Joseph F. Gilsenan, O.P., formerly on the staff of Aquinas High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, succeeds the Very Rev. T. C. Nagle, O.P., as Master of Lay-Brother 
Novices. A group of novices and postulants from the old novitiate were transferred 
to St. Joseph’s where their number was increased by the arrival of more postulants, 
bringing their number to four novices and six postulants. 
On December 8th, 1957, the Very Rev. F. E. Yonkus, O.P., Subprior of St. 
Joseph's, clothed Francis W. Clark (Bro. Casimir) and John A. Mancinelli (Bro. 
Leon) in the habit of Dominican Laybrothers. 


Appointments The Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., P.G., Provincial, has an- 

nounced the following appointments: the Rev. William D. Mori- 
arty, O.P., S.T.B., succeeds the Rev. James T. McKenna, O.P., M.A., as Director 
of the Deserving Poor Boys’ Priesthood Association. Father McKenna has been 
appointed Pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Visit Jesuits A group of Dominican Student Brothers were guests recently of 

the Jesuit Theological Students at Woodstock College, Woodstock, 
Maryland. The Brothers attended a series of Theological Discussions and were taken 
on a tour of the Jesuit House of Theology. 


Unity Octave | Dominicans figured prominently in the Chair of Unity Octave 

services held at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
Washington, under the auspices of the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement. On Jan- 
uary 22, the Very Rev. James J. McLarney, O.P., S.T.M., Professor at the Domini- 
can House of Philosophy, Dover, Massachusetts, preached on the topic: “That 
Christians in America May Become One in Communion with the Chair of St. 
Peter.” The Most Rev. J. Carroll McCormick, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Phila- 
delphia, presided at this service. 

At the closing ceremonies on January 25, Dominican Student Brothers, from 
the House of Studies, acted as major and minor ministers assisting His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
who presided. 


Holy Name The Rev. John Brendan Larnen, O.P., Editor of the Holy Name 

Vespers Journal, addressed more than 2000 members of the Holy Name 

Society of the Archdiocese of New York at a special Vespers 

services held in St. Patrick's Cathedral on January 19. The Most Rev. Joseph F. 

Flannelly, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of New York and Administrator of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, presided at the service and at the Benediction which followed. 


Providence The Surgeon General of the United States, Dr. Leroy E. Burney, 
College visited Providence College recently and inspected the medical re- 
search laboratory in Albertus Magnus Hall. The Very Rev. Robert 
J. Slavin, O.P., President of the college, and the Rev. Frederick C. Hickey, O.P., 
medical research director of P. C., conducted the Surgeon General on his tour. 
On January 9, P. C. held its fifth annual “High School Science Day.’ Some 
300 enthusiastic seniors of Rhode Island high schools attended in order to acquaint 
themselves with scientific work, particularly laboratory procedure, on a college level. 
The Rev. Charles V. Fennell, O.P., Vice-President of the college, addressed the 
young men, as did the Rev. Edward B. Halton, O.P., Dean of Freshmen. The seniors 
toured the science facilities in Albertus Magnus Hall, saw science films, demonstra- 
tions and explanations. A dinner was given for the students following the affair, 
and complimentary tickets for a P. C. basketball game were distributed to each one. 


Gives Biblical The Rev. James J. Davis, O.P., S.T.Lr., of the Dominican House 
Paper of Philosophy, Dover, Massachusetts, presented a paper at the New 
England Regional Meeting of the Catholic Biblical Association 

held at Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts, on February 6. The title of the 
paper was: “Aquinas and Caiphas: St. Thomas’ Interpretation of a Difficult Text.” 


Open New The Dominican Fathers have opened a new parish in Madison 
Parish Heights, Michigan, a suburb of Detroit, with Fr. J. B. Heary, O.P., 
as first Superior. A Priory will be established there in the near 

future. 
Mariology Dominican Professors from the House of Studies in Washington 
Lectures conducted a series of lectures on Mariology, the Theology of Mary, 


the Mother of God, at the Auditorium of Trinity College in 
Washington, D. C., during January and February. These lectures comprised the 
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1958 Series of the School of Theology for Laymen, which is attached to the House 
of Studies. 


Lourdes Novena A Solemn Novena commemorating the centenary of the apparitions 

of the Blessed Virgin at Lourdes was conducted by the Dominican 
Fathers at St. Vincent Ferrer Church, New York City, from February 3 through 11. 
The novena discourses were delivered by the Rev. Joseph E. Hyde, O.P., on the 
general topic: “Freedom Under God and Slavery Under Communism.” In the course 
of his talks, Father Hyde spoke of his direct and close experiences with the Com- 
munists who held him as a prisoner in Red China for some 25 months, along with 
two other Dominican missionaries of St. Joseph’s Province. 


Catholic The Seventh annual Catholic Bible Week began on Catholic Bib- 

Bible Week lical Sunday, February 2nd, and continued until the 9th. The chair- 

man of the committee of the Catholic Biblical Association which 

sponsors the observance is the Rev. Thomas Aquinas Collins, O.P., S.S.B., Head of 

the Department of Sacred Scripture of the Dominican House of Studies, Washing- 
ton. 

An N.C.W.C. news release quoted Father Collins in reference to His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII: ‘Through both his spoken and written pronouncements, the Pontiff 
has given sure guidance to the scholar and warm encouragement to all the faithful 
to read and love the Holy Scriptures.” 


RadioandTV At the request of the Catholic Evidence Guild of Washington, 

D. C., the theological students at the Dominican House of Studies 
presented a series of eleven radio programs on Station WGAY which covers the 
Washington area. The series ran from Sunday, Dec. 1, to Sunday Feb. 11, under 
the title of Christian Holiness. In addition to two scripts on Our Lord and Our 
Lady, nine others were centered on saintly personalities ranging from Abraham in 
the Old Testament to St. Thomas More. Scripts and authors included: Holiness 
before Christ by Bro. Quentin Lister, O.P.; The Holy One of Israel by Bro. John 
Burke, O.P.; Woman in Love by Bro. Albert Broderick, O.P.; The Faithful Servant 
(St. Joseph) by Bro. Aquinas Clifford, O.P.; St. Francis and the Christmas Crib by 
Bro. Basil Boyd, O.P.; St. Dominic, Apostle of Love by Bro. Xavier McLoughlin, 
O.P.; St. Benedict the Moor by Bro. Robert Reid, O.P.; The Sublime Quest (St. 
Thomas Aquinas) by Bro. William Seaver, O.P.; The Girl Who Always Got Her 
Own Way (St. Catherine of Siena) by Bro. Marcellus Coskren, O.P.; The Loyalty 
of Thomas More by Bro. Colman Jerman, O.P. More than 30 of the students co- 
operated in the presentation of the scripts, under the direction of the Rev. Dominic 
Rover, O.P. 

During the month of December, the Rev. Dominic Rover, O.P., of the Do- 
minican House of Studies, gave five radio talks entitled How to Wait for Christ. 
It was carried on the ABC network and emanated from Station WMAL in Wash- 
ington. On Sunday, January 26, Father Rover appeared on the television program 
Lamp Unto My Feet, on the CBS network. He was interviewed by Dr. Lyman Bry- 
son after a dramatization of a scene from the Dostoievsky novel, The Brothers 
Karamazov. 

A recent series of programs broadcast over the NBC Radio Network on ‘The 
Catholic Hour’ discussed various aspects of the religious life and was prepared by 
the Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P., Chaplain of St. Mary of the Springs College, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The scripts used the medium of the two well-known fictional characters 
created by Father Nagle, “Uncle George and “Uncle Malachy.” 
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Decths The Rev. Phillip E. Emmans, O.P., §.T.Lr., S.S.Prol., died on De- 

cember 3, 1957; he had been in ill health for the past two years. 
At the time of his death Fr. Emmans was teaching at the College of Saint Teresa 
and at the Dominican Novitiate, Winona, Minnesota. Born in 1904 and professed 
in 1925, he celebrated the silver jubilee of his ordination in 1956. For many years 
Fr. Emmans was assigned to Holy Rosary Priory, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and was 
a professor at Saint Catherine's College in Saint Paul. The Bishop of Winona, the 
Most Rev. Edward Fitzgerald, presided at the solemn funeral Mass celebrated by 
the Very Rev. Edmund Marr, O.P., Provincial, at St. Peter Martyr Priory, Winona, 
Minnesota. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Bonaventure W. Murphy, O.P. 
The burial was in the community cemetery. 

On January 13, 1958, the Very Rev. Edmund Marr, O.P., celebrated the solemn 
funeral Mass of Brother Raymond Stevenson, O.P., at Holy Rosary Priory, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. The senior laybrother of the Province, Brother Raymond made 
his first profession in 1914. He had been stationed at Holy Rosary Priory for many 
years. The Very Rev. Raphael Gillis, O.P., preached at the Mass. 


Condolences The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 

to Brother Vincent Ferrer Griego, O.P., on the death of his father, 
to the Very Rev. Fathers Edward and Reginald Hughes, O.P., on the death of their 
brother, to Bro. David Athey, O.P., on the death of his brother, and to Brother 
Ambrose Jura, T.O.P., on the death of his sister. 


Ordination His Excellency, the Most Rev. Leo Binz, Archbishop of Dubuque, 

ordained the Rev. Walter O'Connell, O.P., to the Holy Priesthood 
on February 1, 1958, at St. Raphael’s Cathedral, Dubuque, Iowa. Father O'Connell 
celebrated his first solemn Mass on the following day in Chicago. 


Professions At St. Peter Martyr Priory, Winona, Minnesota, on December 6, 
1957, Bro. Theodore Berquist, O.P., made his profession to the 
Very Rev. George Kinsella, O.P., Prior. 

The Very Rev. Michael Joseph Clancy, O.P., Prior of the Dominican House of 
Studies, River Forest, Illinois, received the vows of the following laybrothers: the 
solemn vows of Brother Paul Leahy, O.P., November 3, 1957; and the first simple 
vows of Brother Thomas Aquinas Dunne, O.P., December 27, 1957, and of Brother 
Edmund Frost, O.P., January 16, 1958. 


Vestitions Bro. Reginald Parrette, O.P., received the habit of a clerical novice 
on November 28, 1957, from the Very Rev. Damian Goggins, 

O.P., at St. Peter Martyr Priory, Winona, Minnesota. 
On Christmas Day, 1957, four postulants received the habit of a laybrother 
at the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, from the Very Rev. 
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Michael Joseph Clancy, O.P.: Brothers Anthony Kalinowski, Francis Assisi Baca, 
Thomas Anthony Brunetto, and John Dominic Salazar, O.P. 


Visitation The Master General has appointed his socius, the Very Rev. Alex- 
ius Driscoll, O.P., S.T.M., as Visitator General of the houses of 

the Province. 

Departure Following a solemn Mass at the Dominican House of Studies, 

Ceremony River Forest, Illinois, on the feast of the Patronage of the Blessed 


Virgin Mary over the Dominican Order, December 22, 1957, four 
priests received their assignments to the foreign missions from the Very Rev. Father 
Provincial, Edmund Marr, O.P. The Very Rev. Alexius Driscoll, O.P., celebrated 
the Mass, and the sermon was preached by the Rev. Walter Conway, O.P., Provin- 
cial Director of the St. Dominic Mission Society. Immediately after Christmas the 
Fathers left for La Paz, Bolivia, where they will open a major seminary. They are 
joining the Rev. Peter Houlihan, O.P., and the Rev. Athanasius Van Noonan, O.P., 
already in Newman Club work at the University of La Paz. The new missionaries 
are: the Rev. Fathers Colum Burke, O.P., Matthias Mueller, O.P., Jordan Bishop, 
O.P., and Hyacinth Maguy, O.P. 


European Two newly ordained priests have been assigned to the Angelicum, 

Assignments Rome, for the completion of their theological studies, They are the 

Rev. Fathers Cletus Wessels, O.P., and Reginald Doherty, O.P. 

The Rev. Alexander Moore, O.P., and the Rev. Humbert Crilly, O.P., are 
studying at the University of Freiburg. 

The Rev. Bertrand Mahoney, O.P., has also been assigned to the Angelicum to 

replace the Rev. Jude Nogar, O.P., who has returned to the Dominican House of 

Studies, River Forest, Illinois. 


Appointment The Rev. Antoninus Kilbridge, O.P., has been named the Master 
of Laybrother Novices at the Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest. 


New Publication The Province announces the publication of the first issue of Do- 

minican Life, a new quarterly, Edited by the Rev. Henry Hohman, 
O.P., the digest-style magazine is intended to acquaint the friends of the Province 
with the life and work of the Dominicans in the mid-West. 





= Holy Name Province a 





Necrology In the short space of three weeks, two priests of this Province 

were called to their eternal reward. They are the Rev. Sylvester 
A. Chamberlain, O.P., who died on December 30 in St. Dominic's Priory, San Fran- 
cisco, and the Rev. Joseph H. Servente, O.P., who died on January 21 at St. Mary’s 
College, Moraga. 
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Father Chamberlain, who had completed 47 years as a priest in the Order, was 
born on August 25, 1881. He entered the novitiate at Benicia in the Autumn of 
1904 and was professed on November 1, 1905. After pursuing his theological 
studies in Washington, D. C., he was ordained to the sacred Priesthood on June 
24, 1910. During his long years as a Dominican, Father Chamberlain was chiefly 
engaged in giving missions, in parochial work, and in teaching young aspirants to 
the Order in the Province’s former Apostolic School in Benicia. 

Death came at the early age of 36 for Father Servente, popular student chap. 
lain at St. Mary’s College. He was born on April 17, 1921, in Vallejo. He made 
his simple profession as a Dominican on September 9, 1941, and was ordained to 
the Priesthood on June 6, 1947, upon the completion of studies at Dominican houses 
in Oakland and Washington, D. C. After finishing his studies in Rome, Father Ser 
vente taught at Dominican College, San Rafael, for several years. In accordance 
with his great aptitude and desire for working among young men, he was assigned 
in 1954 as professor of theology, logic, and speech at St. Mary’s. He became student 
chaplain of that institution in 1956. 

Celebrant of the Solemn Mass of Requiem for Father Chamberlain at St. Dom. 
inic’s Church, San Francisco, was the Very Rev. Joseph Fulton, O.P., Provincial. 
Very Rev. R. C. Hess, O.P., Prior of St. Dominic's Priory, was Deacon; Subdeacon 
was the Rev. V. J. Kane, O.P. Rev. A. L. Naselli, O.P, preached the funeral sermon. 

Funeral services for Father Servente were held at the Dominican Church of 
St. Vincent Ferrer, Vallejo, before a capacity congregation of students and friends 
of the deceased. The Most Rev. Merlin J. Guilfoyle, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
San Francisco, presided at the services and imparted the final invocations over the 
body. 

The Solemn Requiem Mass was offered by Father Fulton, Deacon was the Very 
Rev. H. F. Ward, O.P., Prior of the House of Studies. Rev. P. R. Starrs, O.P., was 
Subdeacon. After the Mass Father Naselli delivered the eulogy. 

Interment for both priests was in the Dominican cemetery in Benicia. 


Ordinations In ordination ceremonies at St. Patrick’s Diocesan Seminary, Menlo 

Park, on December 22, the following Brothers were ordained to 
the Diaconate: Rev. Brothers Cletus Kiefer and Cyril Harney of this Province; 
Rev. Brother Stephen Oatis of the Province of St. Albert the Great; and Rev. 
Brother Manuel Canal-Montanes of Holy Rosary Province in Spain. 

In the same ceremonies Brothers Barnabas Curtin and John Flannery of the 
Holy Name Province and Brother Quentin Moriarty of the Midwest Province te- 
ceived minor orders of Exorcist and Acolyte. 

The Most Rev. Hugh A. Donohoe, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, 
was the ordaining prelate. 


Electionsand The Very Rev. R. C. Hess, O.P., was recently elected Prior of St. 
Appointments Dominic's Priory, San Francisco. 
Newly-appointed pastor of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, 

Vallejo, is the Rev. L. E. Sanguinetti, O.P. The Rev. H. T. McElhatton, O.P., re- 
places Father Sanguinetti as pastor of St. Dominic's parish, Eagle Rock (Los An- 
geles). 

Installed as principal of St. John Vianney’s High School, Los Angeles, is the 
Rev. B. G. Moore, O.P. 

Recently appointed as Master of Novices for the Brothers of the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Rosary, newly organized Brotherhood in the diocese of Reno, 
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Nevada, is the Rev. T. C. Gabisch, O.P. The Brotherhood, unique among American 
religious communities, is under the guidance of the Most Rev. Robert Dwyer, D.D., 
Bishop of Reno. The brothers are engaged in teaching and clerical work throughout 
the diocese, which is co-extensive with the State of Nevada. 

The Rev. C. H. Moschini, O.P., a son of the Province of Rome, departed from 
this Province for missionary work in the diocese of Multan, Pakistan. Father Mos- 
chini completed his studies for the Lectorate in Sacred Theology at the House of 
Studies in Oakland and was assigned to teaching and parish work in the Province 
for several years before leaving for the mission fields of his home Province. 


Visitors of Note Recent guest of Holy Name Province was the Most Rev. Johannes 

Gunnarson, D.D., Vicar Apostolic of Iceland. ‘Bishop Gunnarson 
visited with residents of the Bay Area who are of Icelandic descent and also showed 
motion pictures of his island vicariate to the community of the House of Studies in 
Oakland. 

The Very Rev. Wunibald Brachthauser, O.P., former “domprediger” (prin- 
cipal preacher) of the Cologne Cathedral and Provincial of the Province of Ger- 
many, spent the latter part of January in the West Coast Province. One of Ger- 
many’s most gifted and celebrated orators, Father Brachthauser conducted a mission 
for German speaking parishioners of St. Boniface’s Church, San Francisco. 

Missionary technique in the Vicariate of Sokoto, Nigeria, was the topic of a 
slide-illustrated talk presented to students at the House of Studies, Oakland, by the 
Rev. Louis M. Shea, O.P., of St. Albert’s Province. Father Shea, who came to this 
country for a short vacation and rest, returned to his Province’s mission in Nigeria 
early in January for-work in newly-opened pagan territory. 





= @=6 The Foreign Chronicle a 





Vatican City Pope Pius XII received a group of some 800 Dominican priests 

and students in special audience on the occasion of the Pontifical 
Angelicum University’s 50th Anniversary. The group was led by the Most Rev. 
Michael Browne, O.P., Master General, and Grand Chancellor of the Angelicum, 
and included members of the general curia of the Order. The Pope spoke briefly 
in Latin, praising the progress of the institution, and recalled that it was founded 
as a beacon of Thomistic knowledge in the Catholic world. The theologian, said 
the Holy Father, must apply himself diligently to the study of Sacred Scripture. A 
person who neglects such study, he said, cannot call himself a follower of Thomas. 
Theologians must also study the speculative theology of St. Thomas, the Pope con- 
tinued, which is “a valuable heritage” of the Dominican Order. 

Named after St. Thomas Aquinas, “The Angelic Doctor,” the Angelicum was 
begun in 1480. It was erected as a faculty of theology by Pope Gregory XIII and 
was known as the College of St. Thomas. At that time, it was intended to be an 
institute of studies for members of the Order only, and it was not until Pope Bene- 
dict XIII, in 1727, changed its charter, that other students were allowed to attend. 
Pope Leo XIII added a faculty of theology to the College of St. Thomas in 1882, 
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and in 1896, added a faculty of canon law. In 1908, the College of St. Thomas 
was transformed into the Pontifical International Angelicum Institute. 


France At its own request, the Congregation of St. Dominic for the Edu- 

cation of Youth has been dissolved by the Master General. Its 
houses will pass into two of the French Provinces, and one will be under the im. 
mediate jurisdiction of the Master General. 


Ireland The Very Rev. Reginald Harrington, O.P., has been elected Pro- 

vincial of the Irish Province of the Dominican Order. At the time 
of his election, he was Prior of St. Saviour’s Priory in Dublin and Vicar-provincial, 
He has held the latter post since May, 1957, when the Very Rev. Thomas E. Garde, 
O.P., who was then Provincial, resigned his post to serve as Assistant to the Master 
General in the General Curia in Rome. 


Poland The Bishops of Poland have called on their people to follow the 

example of St. Hyacinth, founder of the Polish Province of the 
Order of Preachers, in trying to win to the Faith those who “still live in the dark 
ness of irreligion or error, and those among us who have not yet understood where 
the true light is.” 

In a joint pastoral letter on the seventh centenary of St. Hyacinth, the episco- 
pate recalled that the 13th century Dominican had been a pioneer in the effort “to 
bring the neighboring peoples into the Faith and the true Church.” “St. Hyacinth 
by his activity embraced all the frontiers of Poland,” said the letter, “‘and united 
her residents into one family. Reviving the cult of St. Hyacinth among the broad 
masses of the Polish people will contribute to uniting with the motherhood of 
Polish recovered territories through the intercession of the great patron saint.” 


Hong Kong After. a three-month trip abroad, His Excellency, Bishop Dominic 

Doan, O.P., of Vietnam, has resumed his work of teaching future 
missionaries at St. Albert's Priory, Rosary Hill, Hong Kong, a work he took up 
voluntarily after his expulsion from his diocese and native country by the Com- 
munists. Some of our readers may recall the Bishop from his visit to the United 
States. 


Ceylon The first postulants from the newly-established mission in Colom- 

bo, Ceylon, have begun their studies at Rosary Hill, Hong Kong. 
Both are college graduates, one from St. Joseph's College, Colombo, the other from 
the University of Ceylon. The mission in Ceylon is under the care of the Fathers 
of the Province of the Most Holy Rosary. 


Italy Italian Dominicans have opened a new college in Bologna for the 

Catholic students attending the University of Bologna, the world’s 
oldest. The college, as in common European usage, is a house of residence for stu 
dents. Named in honor of St. Thomas Aquinas, the building will provide low-cost 
housing for 100 students. It was dedicated by His Eminence Joseph Cardinal Ler- 
caro, Archbishop of Bologna. 


Spain The Province of Spain has established a new house and novitiate 
at Calaruega, birthplace of the founder of the Order, naming the 
house appropriately, St. Dominic's. The Most Rev. Michael Browne, O.P., Master 
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General, offered the Solemn Mass of Dedication, assisted by the Provincial of Spain, 
as Deacon, and the Provincial of Germany, as Subdeacon. After the Mass, the Mas- 
ter General bestowed the Dominican habit on some 35 young men. 


Norway A native Norwegian priest, The Rev. Thoralf Norheim, O.P., is 

touring the United States on a concert tour to raise money for the 
construction of a residence and information center for the Dominican Fathers in 
Oslo, Norway. Father Norheim is an accomplished concert pianist and broadcasts 
concerts over the BBC and the Scandinavian Broadcasting systems. The Dominicans 
have only been in Norway for 36 years, returning after their expulsion in 1537. 
The Oslo house, under the jurisdiction of the French Province, is the only Do- 
minican House in Norway. The community consists of eight priests, four Norwegian 
and four French. A large and beautiful church is attached to the house, which 
serves aS a convert center. 





= ~The Mission Chronicle = 





Progress in The building program in Pakistan is progressing satisfactorily. 
Pakistan The new rectory at Bahawalpur is completed and the boys English 

school is well on the way. In February, construction started on the 
first wing of a hospital which, of course, will take some years to complete. The 
wing will have 14 beds, offices, examination and treatment rooms, and will be under 
the direction of Father Louis L. Turon, O.P., M.D. 


Mission The Mission Crusaders at Bishop Watterson High School in Co- 
Crusaders lumbus, Ohio, recently held a very successful drive to collect medi- 
In Action cal supplies for the Dominican Mission in Pakistan. Pupils from 


all homerooms cooperated in collecting supplies which were do- 
nated by doctors, dentists, pharmacies and hospitals. In all, they collected and 
shipped to Pakistan over a half-ton, 35 cartons, of valuable and needed medicines. 
The Dominican Sisters of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio, staff Watterson 
High. 


Mobile A modern, fully-equipped mobile medical unit was recently shipped 
Medical Unit to Pakistan. The unit will be used by the mission’s Dominican 
Priest-Doctor Fr. L. L. Turon, in caring for the sick in the more 
than 100 stations in the area under the care of the Dominicans. The vehicle cost 
$10,300, most of which was donated by the Raskob Foundation for Catholic Ac- 
tivities. The equipment in this motorized clinic includes: a portable X-ray machine, 
polaroid developer, a surgical field operating table sterilizer, refrigerator, generator, 
water tank and other facilities. The cab is air-conditioned for travel in a country 
where the temperature throughout the long summer frequently reaches 125° in the 
shade. It will be used in conjunction with the hospital mentioned above. 
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Publish The Dominican Fathers of West Pakistan recently published a 
Guidebook very practical ‘“‘Missionary Guide” for the missionaries of the 


Diocese of Multan, West Pakistan. The aim of the guide is to offer 
to the missionaries suggestions that several years’ experience have shown useful to 
better attain the end of their apostolic labors. The guide, divided into 11 chapters, 
has been introduced as obligatory in the Diocese ad experimentum. 





ra Letters from Pakistan a 





Missionaries Play Christmas activity began a week early for Fr. Putz and me when 
Santa Claus we distributed toys and candy to the children of our Urdu school 
in town. Over the weekend, we were in a little village near Feroza 
about 50 miles distant, where we distributed the rest of the toys and had to dole 
out the candy four pieces to each unit until it was finished—even the “big chil- 
dren” relishing a piece of hard candy. How the toys won the children’s hearts! 
Little Agnes brought her “sick” doll to Fr. Putz for some medicine, and after our 
solemn consultation, a prescription of HO, carefully administered by the “doctor,” 
cured the “patient’—or her owner! 

These toys were from the children of St. Thomas School, Zanesville, Ohio, to 
whom, and to whose parents, I am not half as grateful as are our little Pakistani 
children. This might be a good time to empty your cluttered closets and fill the 
empty arms of our children with your old toys and religious articles. If they are 
sent to Rev. R. E. Vahey, O.P., 141 E. 65th St., N. Y. 21, N. Y., I will receive 
them before next Christmas. 

—Father Timothy Carney, O.P. 


Christmasin The Birthday of Our Saviour was loudly announced to the Muslim 
Rahimyar Khan world by a band of catechumens who arrived for Midnight Mass 
singing native Christmas songs to the noisy accompaniment of 
native musical instruments. I celebrated Midnight High Mass in our open courtyard, 
while Fr. Putz, with an old pump organ, and some of the men formed the choir. 
In the crisp, clear night air, our “Jingle Bells’ were the tinkling of tiny bells from 
passing camel caravans. This small gathering in this Oriental land of these simple 
people—so few among so many “who know not Christ’-—brought home the utter 
simplicity and yet the eternal reality of the Incarnation of Our Blessed Saviour. Our 
three Masses on Christmas morning were attended by about 250 people. 

At noon, the Muslims knew that the Catholics were having Christmas dinnet 
by the blast of a tremendous firecracker. The decorations, fireworks, ever-scurrying 
children, and colorful Christmas finery worn by all made it a gay, bright day for 
our Catholics. By 4 P.M., everyone was heading home, by foot, bicycle or ox catt, 
to get there before dark. 

—Father Timothy Carney, O.P. 
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The Night My first Christmas in Pakistan is one which I shan’t easily forget. 

Before Christmas If it is to be compared with the great solemnization that we see in 

America, then it wasn’t much of a Christmas. But, if we could 

appreciate it in its real simplicity, then it was a tremendous success. I say this be- 

cause of the wonderful faith that these people possess, a faith which is very much 
in the minority in Pakistan. 

On Christmas Eve, a group of natives arrived at our doors singing Christmas 
hymns accompanied by a harmonium and a drum. My feeble Urdu managed to 
grasp the much repeated words, “Jesu Masih, ao!” (“Come, O Jesus Christ!’’). 
From then on, the people came in groups until our shamiyana (tent) was full. 
Father Louis (Scheerer) sang a High Mass and a few of the natives joined in the 
familiar strains of The Mass of the Angels. From time to time, when the organ was 
silent, the people sang their own hymns. Our honored guest at the Midnight Mass 
was a pious Muslim who was very impressed with the ceremony and who let us 
borrow his shamiyana for the occasion! Bro. Thomas Aquinas trained four altar 
boys for this Mass and they really looked nice in their red cassocks, surplices and 
capes. 

—Father Bertrand Boland, O.P. 


Pakistani Noel On Christmas morning, Father Luke (Turon) set out to say his 

three Masses at different villages. He was all day bringing the 
Sacraments to those who would not be able to receive them on this great Feastday. 
Fr. Ferrer (Arnold) and I each said two Masses in our little house chapel with a 
few Christians attending. All morning long, people came bearing gifts for “Father 
Sahib” with their usual necklace of flowers and tinsel. 

That afternoon, I went out to a small village to say my third Christmas Mass. 
When I arrived, I saw that the people were all waiting, and as soon as they saw 
the jeep, they began the festivities. They really make you feel as though you were 
one of them. Before Mass, I baptized a little boy (Emmanuel) and a little girl 
(Christina). After Mass, the celebration, which consisted mainly of eating, fol- 
lowed. We had rice for the main dish with some very highly seasoned potatoes. 
Our desert was sweet rice. Nearly all the Catholics were present in this mud hut 
to partake of the meal. After desert we had hot tea and two hard-boiled eggs. They 
tell me that they were wild eggs and, just what they mean by that, I fear to in- 
vestigate. After all this, we packed our gear and made our way to Bahawalpur. We 
had our own Christmas dinner when Father Luke (Turon) returned. 

The great faith of these people impressed me very much. We pray that, with 


the help of God, we will be able to see this group increase and multiply a thousand- 
fold. 


—Father Bertrand Boland, O.P. 


Construction Brother Thomas Aquinas would like a few more hands to keep 

Program check on the building program. He must oversee the construction 

of the Fathers’ House, the Boys’ High School and the Sisters’ Con- 

vent. To make his work more difficult, we broke ground for the new hospital build- 

ing on January 6th. When he has free time (which he does not), he should travel 

to Loreto to supervise the construction of the Urdu Middle School which Father 
Westwater intends to begin early this year. 


—Father Louis Scheerer, O.P. 
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Progress Father George (Westwater) has done a tremendous job during 
in Loreto the past year. (Just living out in the Thal Desert by himself 

would have beer an accomplishment!) His great energy has built 
a fine rectory, about six houses .or some of his 80-plus families, started an Urdu 
School which employs two teachers, gathered supplies for the construction of a 
permanent school and, at the same time, begged food, blankets and money so that 
the people could remain on their land. 

—Father Ferrer Arnold, O.P. 


On a Mission Once you leave the main road, you are in for trouble. The four. 

Tour wheel (Jeep) drive has to carry you through mud and sand, in 

and out of irrigation ditches, across uncharted wasteland and 

ploughed fields, before you reach the Chak, known only by a number. Still, the 
warm, child-like reception of our people makes it worth the effort. 

Between us, Father Luke (Turon) and myself offered eight Masses, baptized 
eleven, had about 70 Communions, and anointed a very elderly man. Later, I gave 
my first Confirmations. (Note: This is a special privilege extended to foreign 
missionaries. ) 

Before coming out here, I was told that you have to have a living Faith in 
the power of the Sacraments and the Blessings of the Mass, or you would quickly 
become discouraged. Now I understand what was meant. The barrier of language 
reduces the individual, human element to nil and you are acutely conscious of being 
a mere instrument in God’s Hands. 

—Father Ferrer Arnold, O.P. 


PLEASE PRAY FOR THE DOMINICAN MISSIONARIES IN PAKISTAN 
AND LEBANON! 
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| The Sisters’ Chronicle u 








Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus, San Rafael, California 


Mother M. Justin, Mother General of the Dominican Sisters of San Rafael, was 
hostess to two important meetings held in January. The Southwest Regional Con- 
ference of Major Superiors of Congregations of Religious Women met on January 
9, with Mother M. Regina, I.H.M., presiding. The following morning the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass was offered by Most. Rev. Hugh Donohoe, Auxiliary Bishop 
of San Francisco, who addressed the Superiors on their duties and responsibilities 
in the care of their young sisters. A three-day conference on Sister Formation began 
the evening of January 10. Delegates from twenty-four Congregations of Sisters hav- 
ing novitiates in California, Nevada, Utah or Arizona were present. The Rev. John 
T. Foudy, Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of San Francisco, repre- 
senting His Excellency, John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco gave the open- 
ing address. The keynote address, prepared by Rev. Elio Gambarri, $.M.M., of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious in Rome was read by Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S.J. 

Elections of new officers were held before the close of the Conference. Sister 
M. Humiliata, I.H.M., President of Immaculate Heart College in Los Angeles, will 
be Chairman of the next meeting. Sister Francis de Sales, C.S.J., of Orange will be 
Vice-chairman and Mother Margarita Maria, O.C.D.T., of Duarte, Secretary. 


Congregation of St. Catharine of Siena, St. Catharine, Kentucky 


Charter membership in the National High School Mathematics Society, Mu 
Alpha Theta, was granted to North Cambridge Catholic Central, Massachusetts, 
staffed by the Congregation. 

On the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, the Cedar Rapids, Nebraska Chap- 
ter of the Third Order of Saint Dominic had its beginning. The Rev. O. A. Buehler, 
pastor officiated at the reception ceremony in the Sisters’ Chapel. Twenty-five mem- 
bers were received into the Third Order. 

On December 30, Sister Mary de Chantal, Golden Jubilarian, assisted at the 
Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving in Saint John Church, Chicago. Dominican sisters 
from Saint John and Saint Bartholomew sang the Mass composed by Sister Mary 
Oliver to commemorate the occasion. 

The Feast of the Circumcision was the occasion of a High Mass of Thanks- 
giving offered by the Rev. Peter Farrell, O.P., at the Motherhouse when Sister Mary 
Albert was honored as Golden Jubilarian. 

On the Feast of Saint Raymond, Sister Louise Robertson and Sister Mary Am- 
brose Deppen commemorated the seventieth anniversary of their religious profession. 

Sisters Anselma Sullivan, Cletus Guyman, and Julie Marie Amicangelo died 
recently. R.I.P. 
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Sister Maria della Strada received the habit of the Order on February 1. On 
the Feast of the Purification, Rev. Mother Mary Julia received the first simple Vows 
of Sisters Mary Helena and Michael Marie. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Sister Mary Louise, O.P., President, and Sister Mary Vincent, O.P., Dean of 
St. Mary’s Dominican College, attended the meeting of The American Council on 
Education, and the meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Both groups met in Richmond, Va. 

Sister Mary Damian, O.P., Principal, and Sister Mary Hildegarde, O.P., Assist. 
ant Principal, represented St. Mary's Dominican High School at the meeting of the 
Southern Association Colleges and Secondary Schools in Richmond, Va. 

Mother Mary Imelda, O.P., attended the Conference of Major Religious Su. 
periors of Women’s Institutes in the United States held in San Antonio, Texas; 
Mother Mary Imelda, O.P., Sister Mary de Lourdes, O.P., and Sister Mary Teresa, 
O.P., attended the Sister-Formation Conference also held in San Antonio, Texas, 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Adrian, Michigan 


One hundred and seventy-nine young women took part in the solemn cere 
monies of religious reception and profession at the Motherhouse, December 27 
and 28. 

The Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, D.D., Bishop of Dallas-Fort Worth, Texas, 
pontificated at a High Mass, and presided at the vestition of seventy-five postulants 
in Lumen Ecclesiae Chapel. 

The seventy-five receiving the Dominican Habit included candidates from Guam 
and Korea; thirty-three from Detroit; the others coming from all over the United 
States. 

On December 28, 58 Novices received the black veil, a symbol of their first 
profession, and 46 Junior Professed Sisters made their Final Profession. 


Congregation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Caldwell, New Jersey 


A High Mass of Thanksgiving was offered by Rev. John Ansbro, Chaplain of 
Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J., in the Convent Chapel of the Motherhouse on 
December 28 to commemorate the Golden Jubilee of Sister Mary Amabilis, O.P. 
Sister was directress of the Juniorate at the Motherhouse for 13 years and she is 
presently the treasurer of Mt. St. Dominic Academy. 

Following the Mass a reception was held for Sister, her family, members of the 
clergy and the Sisters of the Community. 

Sister M. Flavia McKee, O.P., Novice Mistress of the Community from 1945. to 
1957 died on October 31, 1957. A Solemn High Pontifical Requiem was offered in 
the Convent Chapel by Most Rev. Martin W. Stanton, S.T.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of Newark. 

Sisters M. Loretta, Adalbert, and Dionysius died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Amityville, New York 

On November 27, Sister Marie Canice, O.P., of the Catholic University of 

Puerto Rico, Ponce, Puerto Rico, participated in a seminar on ‘Are Viruses Alive?” 
and presented a paper on “What is the Philosophical Concept of Life?” 

Sister M. Jean Evangeline, O.P., of Mary Immaculate Hospital, Jamaica, N. Y, 
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was recently elected second vice-president of the New York State Society of Radi- 
ology. 

Sister Mary Cornelia, O.P., was awarded the Blue Ribbon and gold medal by 
the St. Luke’s Art Guild for her beautiful painting of a Calla Lily Arrangement. 

On December 30, the eighty Sisters missioned in Puerto Rico assembled at St. 
Augustine’s Convent, Isabela, P. R. to enjoy a “Family Reunion.” 

Sister Joseph Mary, O.P., of Mary Immaculate Hospital received her Bachelor 
of Science degree in January from Marquette University. 

On January 18, His Excellency, Most Rev. Walter P. Kellenberg launched a 
drive for religious vocations in the newly formed diocese of Rockville Centre. His 
Excellency addressed a large group of religious teachers in St. Agnes Cathedral 
High School Auditorium. 

February 22 was a happy day for the Sisters of the entire Congregation who 
assembled at Dominican Commercial High School Auditorium to celebrate the feast- 
day of Rev. Mother M. Bernadette de Lourdes, O.P., Prioress General. 

Sisters La Salle, Maud, Philothea, Willibald and Armella died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, New York 


Rev. Justin McManus, O.P., has been appointed as regular confessor to replace 
Rev. Michael O'Connor, who died recently. 

The Pro Deo Association of Catholic Colleges met on January 26, 1958 at 
Dominicana Junior College of Blauvelt, New York for the annual elections. The 
newly elected officers are: Sister M. Celine, C.R., of Portchester, Chairman; Sister 
Mary Vincent, O.P., of Newburgh, Vice-chairman; Sister M. Philomena, O.P., of 
Blauvelt, Secretary-General; Sister M. Gemma, C.R., of Portchester, Treasurer; Sis- 
ter M. Wilhelmina, O.P., of Blauvelt, Chairman of Librarian’s Council; Sister M. 
Gratia, R.S.M., of Tarrytown, Historian; and Sister M. Alfred, O.P., of Sparkill, 
Vice-Chairman of Librarian’s Council. 


Congregation of the Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, 
Maryknoll, New York 


Mother Mary Columba and her companion, Sister Jeanne Marie, returned to 
the Motherhouse October 23 after fifteen months spent on a visitation of 41 mission 
houses in Africa, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Formosa, Korea, Japan, Philippine Islands, 
Koror and Yap in the Western Carolines, the Marshall Islands and Hawaii. 

His Excellency, Archbishop Muzzino, Papal Nuncio to Bolivia visited the 
Motherhouse in November. 

In November, Sisters Victoria Francis, Gabriella and Margaret Cordis attended 
meetings of the Korean Committee of the American Council of Volunteer Agencies 
for Foreign Service. The NCWC and the Maryknoll Sisters were the only Catholics 
present while many Protestant denominations were well represented. That their 
presence made a difference was evident when the Committee voted to work towards 
securing scholarships for young Korean men and women to study the Cooperative 
Movement at St. Francis Xavier College in Antigonish, Nova Scotia. Sister Gabri- 
ella, accompanied by Miss Sighle Kennedy of NCWC, made a ten-day intensive tour 
of Co-operatives in and around Antigonish during December as part of a prelim- 
inary study. 

Sister Margaret Kim, Maryknoll Sister born in Seoul, Korea, missioned to 
Korea after her Profession in 1925, returned to the Motherhouse, December 21. 
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She will be one of twenty-one Sisters taking part in a Rededication Program held 
at the Motherhouse January 27 through February 27, followed by a week’s Retreat 
which will end on March 7. 

The work of Maryknoll Sister-doctors won nurses was featured in M.D. IN. 
TERNATIONAL—MARCH OF MEDICINE HOUR—on TV-NBC networks 10 
to 11 p.m., January 23, 1958. Sponsored by the American Medical Association and 
Smith, Kline and French Laboratories, the film was produced by a seven-man team 
who travelled 34,000 miles to Korea, Hong Kong, Sarawak, Burma, Lebanon, 
Ethiopia and India to take ‘on-the-spot’ pictures of the work of American doctors 
“at the bedside of the world.” The first 10 minutes of the program showed the 
Sisters at work in Pusan, Korea. 

The February 18th issue of LOOK Magazine contained a five-page article 
on Sister Ann Veronica, another Maryknoll Sister-doctor now resident-Surgeon at 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York City, in training for future mission work. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Newburgh, New York 


Sister Mary Vincent, O.P., and Sister M. Bernard Joseph, O.P., dean and 
librarian of Mt. St. Mary College, attended a Pro Deo meeting on January 26 at 
the Dominican Junior College of Blauvelt, New York. 

Sister Mary Vincent, O.P., and Sister Mary Jean, O.P., were present from 
January 29 to February 1 at the three-day session of the Eastern Sisters Formation 
Conference at Mt. St. Vincent College, Riverdale, New York. Sister Mary Vincent 
represented Mt. St. Mary College as dean and directress of sisters’ studies; Sister 
Mary Jean represented the Community as mistress of the junior professed sisters. 

Sisters on the staff of Mt. St. Mary Academy attended the 14th Annual Teachers 
Institute held in the Hotel New Yorker and Manhattan Center on Wednesday, 
February 5. The Community Schools in Newburgh were present at the elementary 
sessions of the Institute on Thursday, February 6. All the Newburgh Community 
schools in the Archdiocese were in attendance. 

Sisters from Mt. St. Mary Academy, Newburgh, attended the Catholic Institute 
of the Press Seminar—Workshop in Public Relations and Publicity—held at the 
Cathedral High School, New York City, on February 1. 

Sister M. Josepha Johnson died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Conception, Mariandale, 
Ossining, New York 


The Motherhouse of the Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor is now officially 
at Queen of the Rosary Convent, Mariandale, Ossining, New York. 

At Mariandale, on September 9, the following Sisters pronounced their final 
vows: Sister Mary Peter Comerford, O.P., Sister Robert Martin Catlett, O.P., Sister 
Mary Treanor, O.P., Sister John Dominic Hanisch, O.P., and Sister Maryann 
McAllister, O.P. On September 12, Sister Mary Annette O’Henely, O.P., of Detroit 
made her simple profession. 

The new Convent of the Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor at 535 East 84th 
Street, New York City, was solemnly blessed and dedicated on November 9th by 
His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman. The Very Rev. Ignatius McGuinness, 
O.P., preached the sermon. 

Four Tertiaries were professed and seven received at a ceremony on November 
24 at Mariandale. 
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Two new groups organized to assist the Sisters in their apostolate are the 
Parents Guild, consisting of the mothers and fathers of the Sisters and the Siena 
Guild, a group of nurses who voluntarily offer their time to the Sisters to help care 
for the patients. 


Congregation of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


Sister Margaret Ann, O.P., received a grant of $7,600 from the Damon Runyon 
Cancer Fund for cancer research at the College of St. Mary of the Springs. 

The Ohio Biology Teachers Conference met at St. Mary's, Feb. 1, to draft a 
syllabus for college biology classes. 

The Rev. Thorvall Norheim, O.P., will give a concert at the College on March 
4, The noted Norwegian priest-pianist is making a tour to raise funds for the con- 
struction of a Dominican monastery in Oslo, Norway. 

Among delegates attending various conventions will be: Sister Thomas Aquin 
and Sister Ursula Marie, North Central Association, Chicago, March 26-28; Sisters 
Leonarda, Angelita, Francis Gabriel and Mary Michael, National Catholic Education 
Association, Philadelphia, April 7-11. 

Sister M. Rosalie Carr, O.P., died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of St. Cecilia, Nashville, Tennessee 


Sister Dominica, O.P., principal of St. Cecilia Academy, attended the annual 
meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools held in 
Richmond, Virginia, during December. 

Sister Thomas Aquinas, O.P., librarian of St. Cecilia Academy, was the guest 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Nashville Serra Club, held at the Hermitage 
Hotel on January 27. The purpose of the Club is to foster vocations to the Priest- 
hood and the Religious life. 

Miss Gail Baltz, of Nashville, a member of the 1957 graduating class of St. 
Cecilia Academy, and Miss Maureen Stanford, class of 1957, the Immaculate Con- 
ception High School, Knoxville, received the Dominican habit in the St. Cecilia 
Convent chapel om March 2. The Most Rev. Wiliam L. Adrian, D.D., presided at 
the ceremony of investiture. 

Sister Alicia Siegenthaler and Sister Janet Marie Geist, both of Nashville, 
made first profession of vows on March 7, in the Convent chapel. 


Congregation of the Sacred Heart, Houston, Texas 


On December 8 at ‘the Motherhouse, Sisters Bernard, Rose, Christina, and 
Sabina celebrated their Golden Jubilee in religion. 

Several members of the College faculty attended the Regional meeting of the 
National Catholic Educational Association in Richmond, Virginia in December. 

Sister Perpetual attended a College President’s meeting in Miami in January. 

Sister Christina-died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Cross, Edmonds, Washington 


After one year of residence in their new location, the Sisters of the Congrega- 
tion have added another residence to their Motherhouse on Puget Sound. The ad- 
joining estate is admirably suited for a Postulate and will be used for this purpose. 
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Sister Delegates from the Motherhouse attended the Sister Formation Confer. 
ence held in Everett in mid-January. 

The Rev. C. V. Lamb, who for more than a decade of years was the chaplain 
of the Sisters of the Congregation, has now retired because of illness. Eighty-six 
years of age and a diamond jubilarian, he is presently with our Sisters in their hos- 
pital in Chehalis, Washington. 


Our Lady of the Valley Convent, Kettle Falls, Washington 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. Bernard J. Topel, of Spokane, spoke at a meet- 
ing of our superiors at the Motherhouse on Thanksgiving Day. He also blessed a 
new building, St. Thomas Hall. This building provides us with a gym, art studio, 
kitchen, bindery, classroom and recreation center in the basement. 

Our student Sisters attending Gonzaga U. and Holy Name College in Spokane, 
Seattle U., Columbus Hospital of Nursing in Great Falls, and St. Louis U., were 
home for the Christmas holidays. 

A fire at St. Mary's Mission, Omak, completely destroyed the new gym there. 
This is the second time in two years that the building has been destroyed by fire. 


Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Mother M. a’Kempis was elected Mother General at the General Chapter held 
in Kenosha, December 30, through January 1, 1958. She succeeds Sister M. Vincent 
who was elected first Councilor and Vicaress. The other members of the new Gen- 
eral Council are: Sister M. Amata, Sister M. Dominic and Sister M. Dolorosa who 
is also Secretary General. Sister Mary Virginia was elected Procuratrix General. 

Sister M. Pauline, former Procuratrix General, is now Superior of Our Lady 
of Fatima Villa, Saratoga, California. Sister M. Immaculata was appointed Prioress 
of Sacred Heart Hospital, Hanford, California. Sister M. Angela was named Sv- 
perior of St. Brigid’s School of the same city. Sister M. Cecilia is the newly ap 
pointed Superior of St. Mary's Convent, Taft, California. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


The Most Rev. Leo Binz, Archbishop of Dubuque, Iowa, gave the Founder's 
Day Address at the Rosary College Convocation, November 4, speaking about the 
life of Father Mazzuchelli. 

American religious Sisters were represented by the national executive officers 
of the Conference of Major Religious Superiors of Women’s Institutes at the second 
Congress of the States of Perfection in the Modern World, December 8-14, Rome. 
Mother M. Alcuin, O.S.F., Rochester, Minnesota, national executive chairman; 
Mother M. Maurice, R.S.M., Washington, D. C., national executive vice-chairman; 
and Mother M. Benedicta, O.P., Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, national executive secretaty- 
treasurer were received in private audience by His Holiness Pope Pius XII. While 
in Europe, Mother Benedicta and Sister Bernadetta, Sinsinawa, made a pilgrimage 
to Lourdes and visited the convents of the Congregation in Fribourg, Switzerland 
and Florence, Italy. 

On December 10 the Novice Mistresses from Motherhouse in Wisconsin met 
for their fifth meeting at Dominican High School, Whitefish Bay. 

On December 13 the Rev. Lewis Shea, O.P., addressed the Sisters and Academy 
students on the missionary work of the American Dominicans now in Africa. 
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Regina Hall, the new residence building at Edgewood College, Madison, was 
ready for occupancy at Christmas time. 
Sister Mary Romuald and Sister Mary Martine died recently. R.I.P. 


Monastery of Our Lady of Grace, North Guilford, Connecticut 


As of the end of January, 1958 the nuns of the Monastery of Our Lady of 
Grace are still living in the County Home in West Haven. The date of dedication 
of the new Monastery remains undetermined. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. John F. Hackett, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Hartford, presided as delegate of Archbishop O’Brien at a profession ceremony on 
January 25. Sister Margaret Mary of the Sacred Heart, O.P., made profession of 
solemn vows, and Sister Mary Bernard of the Immaculate Conception, O.P., made 
temporary profession. The High Mass was sung by Rev. John B. Mulgrew, O.P. 
Rev. John A. Foley, O.P., of St. Dominic’s Priory in Youngsown, Ohio, preached 
the sermon. 


_ Monastery of the Perpetual Rosary, Catonsville, Maryland 


On December 15, 1957, His Excellency, the Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, 
D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, presided at the Solemn Dedication of the new 
Chapel of Our Lady of the Rosary, located on the grounds of the Monastery. The 
Sacred Music was provided by the choir of St. Charles College, Catonsville, Mary- 
land. 

The new Chapel is the gift of Mr. Ralph De Chiaro in memory of his father. 
The Altar and Altar railing were the gifts of Mr. Thomas W. Pangborn. 

The Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary were founded in France in 
1880. The first Monastery in America was established at Union City, New Jersey, 
in 1891. From this house stemmed the Catonsville foundation in 1899. 

A Vocation Booklet has recently been published explaining the Dominican 
vocation and the way of life of the Dominican Nun. 


Monastery of the Blessed Sacrament, Detroit Michigan 


In the Fall Frances Michalek was received into the community as a choir post- 
ulant. 

On November 17 a very successful Holy Hour was conducted in the Sisters 
Adoration Chapel by Rev. Aedan McKeon, O.P., of St. Dominic's Parish. Teenagers 
from many schools of the archdiocese were invited to become members of the An- 
gelic Warfare Association. 

On December 6 the community re-elected Rev. Mother M. Agnes to a second 
term as Prioress. 

On January 12 Sister M. of the Annunciation was received to her solemn vows. 
The ceremony will take place on March 6. 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Summit, New Jersey 

Very Rev. James J. McLarney, O.P., gave the annual retreat to the Sisters from 
November 4 to 15. 

Very Rev. Sebastian Tauzin, O.P., of the Toulouse (France) Province, stationed 
in Brazil, South America, was a recent visitor at the Monastery. 

On December 6, Very Rev. J. J. Costello, O.P., Prior of Holy Name Priory, 
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Philadelphia, began a series of lectures to the Nuns on moral theology. For the last 
few years Father Costello has been giving regular conferences on the spiritual life 
to the Sisters. . : 


Monastery of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, New Jersey 


Mother Mary Raymund of Jesus died on the 22 of November. In 1946 she 
went as Prioress to the South Enola community. During that period she had a stroke 
and as a result, remained paralyzed and speechless for the last eleven years of her 
life. The South Enola Community are at present in Lancaster, Pa., where a new 
Convent has been built. His Excellency, Archbishop Thomas A. Boland, D.D., cele- 
brated a Pontifical Mass of Requiem at the Convent Chapel. Bishop George Leech, 
D.D., of Harrisburg, was also present in the Sanctuary. Mother Mary Raymund was 
buried in the Convent Cemetery which is within the enclosure grounds. 

At Christmas the Community sang the entire Office of Matins and a Midnight 
Mass was sung. 

The Dominican Tertiaries who meet at the Chapel Hall, held a ceremony of 
Reception and Profession under the Director of the Chapter, Rev. T. G. Mullaney, 
O.P. 


Monastery of Corpus Christi, Bronx, New York 


On November 16, Mother M. of the Incarnation was elected Rev. Mother 
Prioress of the Community. On November 25, Mother M. Thomas was named Sub- 


Prioress. 
On December 8, Mother M. Cecile celebrated her Golden Jubilee. Relatives and 


friends of the Jubilarian attended a Solemn High Mass and heard the tribute paid 
to her in the sermon by Msgr. John S. Middleton. 

On January 13, Sister M. St. John renewed her Profession for another year as 
an Extern Sister. 











